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THE DAUGHTER OF THE BLIND. 


i Ee wards 
BY MIGS A. Me Fe BUCHANAN. from his mother, were soon over. Charles started to 


the door, then as if suddenly recollecting, he turned to the 
‘lovely girl that stood beside him, and grasped her hand. He 
| would probably have said much, but the half-choked “fare- 
well,” and “remember me,” that alone found utterance, spoke 
|more than volumes. And she too was moved, for it was not 

| om common oceasions, nor at all times, that her lovely coun- | 
tenance wore that pensive look, or that her clear eyes were | 
| dimmed with the briny tear. She returned the warm pres- 


— 


Original. 





“My father dear! ’tis sweet to me, 
These calm, soft evening hours, 

Thus, with your hand in mine, to be 
Among my gentle flowers. 

I’ve planted such as you can love,— 
Not things of flaunting bloom; 

But such as seem to have a soul 
That speaks through their perfume;— 

The thyme that sheds its fragrance o’er 









| 


implored him to be watchful, and not provoke further the ha- 


sure of his hand, and with a look in unison with her words, || 





The foot by which ’tis trod,— 
An emblem of God’s loved, the meek, 
Who kiss the smiting rod; 


| tred of their mutual foe. More she could not say: and Charles 
hastily mounting his horse, galloped swiftly out of sight. 
Mrs. Howard returned into the house to think of her son, | 
































And jasmines sweet which sweeter breathe ; 4 
The lower sinks the sun, and dwelt sometime on his noble figure and filial affection. | 
Like the true heart that fonder grows Bedford Howard to his business, calculating as he went, on | 
Aa ccaron's eight couses an! the probable chances of Charles for a coronet;—and Catha- 
“Though, with their glorious poesy, ||rine Walder to muse on Philip and romance, which quickly 
The stars to you are dim, sent her over the sea, conversing with Linden Greenville, on | 
Does not each wind at wate about | heneilt thes good ship Albion. | 
ders. Speak to you in a hymn?— 2 - 7a 
é The very breeze to which I give It needs not to tell, what was the subject of Charles’ medi- | 
rules This breath, may, but to-day, || tations. He had crossed the rough bridge over the river, ere | 
mage Have lingered in memorial fanes he checked the specd of his horse, and brought him to a | 
earty Of ages passed away; pace better calculated for the fatiguing journey before him. | 
essed From the lone mart of vanished men Sil aaah if : h I he | 
re The desent’s sands have roll'd, || He rode on silently and musing, nor gave one thought to the | 
i And stirred the ivy where the lay || future: he roamed over the scenes of the last two months: | 
wae Of chivalry was trolled;— he recalled to mind the past, and scemed to act over again 
Pp & 
hon CR: while & Maneuns tees thay Selng his part. From this he began to plan—dark thoughts throng: | 
about From temple, tower and tomb, : ji ‘ 3 | 
a Gis Giles as dion withiionvaore ed his bosom; his brow grew dark, then transiently bright, | 
one Sure cannot live in gloom! with a revengeful satisfaction. 
‘ : He was awakened to his situation by the sight of an armcd | 
‘ire a “And when with snows our walks are spread, | é ‘ 5 | 
~~ From Milton’s deathless page, Indian before him. As his horse walked along, the savage | 
ssi 1'll read the visions seraphs brought ‘glancing quickly around with an eye of delight, managed to | 
“ To cheer his sightless age; \| hold directly in front, as if determined to keep the rider be- | 
eh pineal mera aimaaae hind him. They proceeded thus for ncarly half a mile, and 
arigi+ Through Homer’s dawnless night; - I A | 
And biind old Ossinn’s fancies fraught | various conjectures passed through the mind of Charles, as 
lofts With shadowy forms of might. ‘to the design of the Indian’s manevres. He was not he 
ee And while my voice is sweet to you | perceived, a chief, nor did he seem to meditate any injury, 
a And veiled my form and face, | for his bow was unstrung, and his rifle hung at his back. 
mseii T’ll smile that nature holds from me | H tl ieiiiiadiaali: tis Tan anal en Od l tl 
-how Her gifts of bloom and grace, — oe _— ne gee ti ve sabi eed ae 
bi For the vain world heeds not the one {| Indian had been before him; he had not seen him at the 
: That lacks such things of pride, | bridge, and he had not ridden fast enough to overtake him | 
Sao ee Sonne ee since leaving it. In this state of perplexity, with a sudden 
lence To lure me from your side.” i| : —_ bs h hi d 
inte itn i determination to solve the mystery, he put spurs to his steed, 
t the ie by |, and pursued the now fleeing savage, when his course was 
‘ a ss | suddenly arrested by the report of a rifle, and the il-fated 
the ‘PHILIP-THE WAMPANOAG."® H i SAM gf ARERR eM ON 
ail | savage leaping high up in the air, fell dead before him. 
wes? esnnuis || There was no time for surmises, for an Indian suddenly 
: i. - f \| darting from the wood, before his horse, exclaimed in broken 
as CHAPTER XI. i English, “Follow; Pequods no love white man,”—and as sud- 
ially ow noble Saxon hold thine own, | denly disappeared. Charles hesitated not, for he recognized 
¢ N i % j WW, Fr - 5 . 
ax. es ya Sane Ce rr Saee, | in this last Indian, Sausaman, whom he knew, and wheeling 
the The sun was just peeping over the high hills of the east, i his horse from the road, he plunged into the forest after him. 
sdth and the’ trees and village church steeple were casting their | And well was it that he did not hesitate; for on turning 
F | . . . . 
suse long shadows over the ground, as Charles Howard entered | around in his saddle, he perceived six or seven tall Pequod 
i the room to bid adieu to his family—it might be, and the | warriors in quick and active pursuit. He was prevented 
ie thought crossed his mind—for the last time. No wonder | from observing them by the thickness of the forest through 
wt then, if his brow was sorrowful, and his bright eye seemed | which he rode, and the difficulty of keeping in view his nim- 
ee ren lost its fire. Perhaps never more might he receive | ble guide. Here a low hanging bow was to be shunned, 
ue *s blessing of an affectionate father, or the ardent welcome | there a group of closely planted saplings, and the underwood 
° int? . . . | . . 
vi *'& doting mother. And Catharine too—was his sight | and bushes so entangled the footsteps of his fleeing horse, 
ots to be gladdened with her image, or was this the hour | that it requised all his address to prevent both from rolling 
ated to sever them forever? He loved her then far more | on the ground. 
i at any other time before, aud the idea of parting seem-|! The pursued had now gained a more open part of the 
ity. . tenfold more distracting. wood, and Charles was riding in full gallop by the side of 
her Separation was sad and short. An embrace and bless. || his swift conductor. The click of a rifle was heard behind 


ng from the father, with an exhortation not to disgrace his j them, as one of their pursuers, almost on their heals, paused 
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|| king and name. A still warmer embracc, with a few tears || to adjust the deadly weapon. But the Wampanoag outwit- 


ted the Pequod: smiting with the sharp point of his toma- 
hawk, the horse of the Englishmaa, he caused him to give 
a sudden bound upwards, and the noble beast received the 
murderous bullet destined for his master. Charles soon dis- 
eneumbered himself from his dying horse, and prevented by 
Sausaman from saving his pistols, he hastened onwards a 
his utmost speed. Theis disappointed enemy dropped his 
now useless rifle, and drawing his tomahawk, raised the 
shrill war-whoop and continued the pursuit. His arms were 
again frustrated by his more cunning foe; tor as he sprang 
over the body of a fallen tree, the tomahawk of Sausaman, 


‘who was concealed behind it, entered his side, and felled him 
|| to the earth. 


He now very calmly removed the scalp of his prostrate 
foe, and quickly joined the young Englishman, who had 
waited the issue at a secure place, a little distance off. The 
trophy, which the Indian bore, assured him of his success, 
and he inquired eagerly, if they were stiil pursued. The 
silent Indian answered only by seating himself on the ground 
and kindling a small fire, the purpose of which Charles soon 
perceived in the provisions now laid out before him. 

Charles was too well acquainted with the Indian to sup- 
pose that he would be thus callous if any great danger was 
nigh; so he cheerfully and heartily partook of the coarse re- 
past. Their meal was a silent one. It was also a short one, 
for Sausaman soon informed him the danger was not all past; 


|| so beckoning his companion to arise, he led him forth from 


the forest. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“Now noble Saxon if thou wilt, 
We'll try this quarrel hilt to hilt.*?—Scott. 


Charles and Sausaman pursued their way in silence; for 
the Indian had seemed almost from the beginning without 
power of speech, or at least without desire of exercising it at 
present: and Charles having been frustrated in every attempt 


|| to engage his companion in conversation, had suffered his 


thoughts to relapse into that channel from which they had 
been so suddenly averted. They had marched for nearly an 
hour at a swift pace; and the hardy Indian seemed in his 
rapid, yet apparently easy, strides, wholly forgetful that his 
comrade was a white man, and one untutored in the forest. 
But Charles spoke not, nor even once endeavored to check 
their hasty progress, for he was as anxious as the Indian to 
reach the termination of the almost impenetrable wood 
through which they journeyed. 

Suddenly, however, Sausaman halted: and making signs to 
liis companion to sit down, waved his hand over his head 
towards a neighboring hill, and with lightning speed disap. 
peared from before him. Such conduct not only astonished 
Charles, but left him in anxious doubts for his safety; he 
knew not but that Sausawan, from his frequent visits to Sa- 
lem and Plymouta, had become acquainted with the object of 
his present journey, and had only enticed him there, by a 
seeming friendship, for treacherous purposes. Such thoughts 
as these, together with his unarmed condition and ignorance 
of his locality, could not fail to render his situation other- 
wise than unpleasant. 

But he was quickly relieved from such troublesome con- 
templations, by the return of the Indian, having an additional 
rifle swung over his back, and leading by reins of deer-skin, 
two finely formed steeds. The still silent Sausaman having 
fastened the horses to a tree hard by, deliberately drew his 
tomahawk, and stepping back a few paces, raised it over his 
shoulder, with unerring aim at the head of the white man, 
But Charles was no coward, nor had he battled with the In- 
dians without profit, he seized a club that haply lay near him, 
and before the savage was aware of his object, hurled it 















































































































































violently at his head. The keen eye of the Indian detected | 
ite approach, but not in time fully to avoid it; the end of the | 
stick smote him on the arm which he had raised to shield 
him, and the stream of blood that followed, fully testified 
with what violence it was thrown. Its effect was most won. 
derful. Instead of pursuing the attack, the hitherto dumb 
savage smiled in his peculiar manner, and exclaimed “Good.” 
Then as quick as thought, he replaced his tomahawk, and 
taking a rifle from his back, gave it to Charles, who thus as-| 
sured, obeyed the signs of the Indian, and sat down beside 
him. Fire was soon kindled, and the well known camulet) 
lighted: the savage smoked silently for a few moments, then | 


presenting it to his companion, began— 
“White man is brave, white man must fight.” 





“JT am ready,” ansv ered Charles. | 
“White man must fight Indian, His eye must not be 
shut.” | 
“I will follow you,” replicd Charles, “but will not fight my | 


friends. Who are our foes?” 

“Are the Pequods the friend of the white man; where is 
the white man’s horse, where are his smal! guns?” 

“JT understand you—whien sha!l we go.” 

“The sun is high—and the white man must be in the big 
He cannot fight long.” 


town before he goes down. 

So saying, the Indian arose, and followed by Charles, pro. | 
ceeded to load their rifles and prepare for battle. Then | 
mounting their horses, they dashed wildly through the forest, | 
by the same tract they had entered. 





“Has the messenger returned that bore despatches to Provi- | 


dence?” inquired Captain Church, a man of middle age and | 


sturdy frame, the commander of all the Massachusetts’ forces, | 
and now stationed at Salem, on the eve of departure for bat- 
tle. | 

“IIe came in last night, sir,” replied a military looking | 
youth, who was in attendance, “though much exhausted by | 


his ride; as well as by a wound he received from some In- 
dians who way-laid him.” 
“Can he walk, or does he keep his bed?” 
“He is unable to rise, sir. His leg has been amputated.” |, 
“Go and learn fiom him, what answer Licutenant Howard | 
made.” I 
The messenger departed. 
“Curse those rascally Indians. 
senger from the town, but he returns cither wounded or else | 
I will sce how their bravery will back 


I cannot send one mes- 


returns not at all. 
their audacity.” 
“Lieutenant Howard replied to the despatches, that he | 
would be here to-night,” returned the youth, who had entered, | 
and whom we shall call Williams, “and is probably now on 
his way.” | 
“Did the messenger sce him?” 
“He did, siz, and answered that he had wholly recovered.” | 
“Those infernal Indians have surprised him on the way,” | 
“It is || 
now well on to eleven o’clock, and Howard is no sluggard. } 
To bed, sir, to bed, we march by sunrise.” 
As the youth turned to depart, the door was flung suddenly | 
open, and Charles Howard, with Sausaman stood before them. 
Charles was covered with perspiration and dust; his hands | 
full of blood, as well as his pantaloons and coat, and a deep | 
The |! 
Indian was not much better from fatigue, nor had he been | 


observed the Captain musingly, looking at his watch. 


wound in his cheek shewed that he had fought hard. 
much more fortunate in battle. His left hand was deprived } 
of its thumb, from the mangled stump of which, the blood 
trickled down over his rifle, forming a small puddle on the |, 
floor beneath. In his right he held some ten or twelve scalps, 
which ever and anon he whirled over head, accompanying || 
the motion with exclamations of “Good battle’—“ White man |! 
brare,” intermixed with the Indian ejaculations of triumph. | 
Charles spoke as he entered— | 
“I come, sir, to report mysclf. It should have been sooner, H 
but my looks will tell you of my inability to make it so.” || 
“You are wounded, Mr. lioward, may I hope not danger-|| 
ously.” i 
“A mere scratch, sir; we had a sharp battle, and the odds 1 
were against us, but without praise for ourselves we have not i 
been beaten.” 
“Good battle; hard fight, white man very brave,” respond- 
ed Sausaman, shaking his bloody trophics, 
“We have been engaged since noon,” continued Charles, || 
“and though not beaten, yet have been hunted. The Pe-|| 
quods in considerable number—” | 
“No more at present,” interrupted the feeling captain, 
“you need refreshment and repose, when you have rested I 
will gladly hear you. Williams, see you to our friends. 





THE MONUMENT: DEV 


| time, I shall countermand the orders to march.” 


| exclamations, his grief at the one, and fiendish delight at the |) 


‘it was difficult to say what were his thoughts, as his eye now 


‘ous storm was raging through the trees of the forest, and } 
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| We march to-morrow—Lieutenant Howard must be ready. 
| “White man, stay at home,” ejaculated the Indian. 
“I have news of importance to impart,” rejoined Charles, 
\“they will prevent our marching to-morrow.—We have other | 
and more dangerohs enemies than the Pequods. May I re-| 
quest an audience immediately?” | 
“You need refreshment first, sir. Williams, attend Mr. | 
Howard and our Indian friend. Bring me my pistols and 
writing desk, and in one Hour attend me here. In the mean- 
So saying, 
the captain departed, followed by Howard, Williams and the 


Indian. 

An hour passed by, and the same persons occupied the || 
same apartment. A small table stood in the middle of tlie |; 
room, filled with a writing desk, pistols, and a sword. At) 
this table were seated, Charles Howard as informant, Charch, 


| p2900 . : ye . | 
| and Williams, who transcribed at his commander’s dictation. 


The Indian sat in one corner, gazing upon his fractured |) 
limb and bluody spoils, and manifesting by sigus and stifled || 


other. Occasionally he looked at those around the table; and | 


glistened as with the hope of some coming reward, or now |, 
scowled and remained set, as pondering over the schemes for |, 
carrying out some bloody determination. All was still, 
nothing disturbed their death-like deliberations, save the 4 
measured tread of the sentry before the outer door, or the || 
distant barking of some house dog, as the noise of the wind, \ 
or the far off lashing of the waters against the rocky shore | 
startled him from his slumbers. The clouds were fast gather- 
ing over the moon aud stars, and ere morning dawned, a furi- || 





dashing into the very heavens, the troubled waves of the 
BANQUO. 





ocean. 
To be continued, 








THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 
A POEM, 
BY OLIVER G. OLDSMITH. 


Original. 


Sweet Rumville, dearest village of the plain, 

How did thy sign-post cheer the thirsty swain! 
Where rising sots their earliest visit paid, 

And parting eve, oft left them in thy shade! 

Dear lovely bowers, of frolic and of ease, 

Haunts of my youth, before these tottering knees, 
Aad shrivciled legs had lost their buoyant spring 
And paled my glowing face with suffering— 

How often have I laid me on thy green, 

My dog my comrade, and a flask between— 

How often laid my head upon my arms, 

To meditate in silence on thy charms. 

The jolly bar-room stared me full in view, 

Whence fancy draughts of inspiration drew— | 
There burned the ruddy cogniac strong from France, 
While weaker gin grew paller in his glance— | 
There bitters flavored for the morning draught, | 
And cordial bounce by weaker topers quaffed, | 
While golden lemons stood in rows for punch, 
With cheese and crackers, for the morning lunch. 
The pitcher oft replenished from the rill— { 
Which thirsty raggamuffins ran to fill; 
Centless, though not unscented, doomed by fate 
For daily drink, on favored ones to wait— | 
The willow trees with seats beneath the shade, | 
For noontide slumbcrer’s cool convenience made. | 
How often have I blessed a training day, | 
When all the country gathered here to play, | 
And smoke and drink beneath the spreading shade, 
And tell the wondrous crops they should have made, | 
Had not the worm or strong-billed hungry crow 
Destroyed the grain, as fast as it would grow, 
Had showers not been too frequent or too few,— 

Good reasons all but none of them the true. 

There many a bully swagger’d o'er the ground, 

And slights of art and feats of streneth went round, 
And still 2s cach broad-mo»thed amusement tired 
Another glass some other sport inspired. 

Sometimes a youngster would procure renown 

By throwing some more veteran toper down, 

Who, impotent with rage and wh'skey’s power, 

Would furnish good amusement for an jour; 

Or else a slumberer, fatigued with drink, 

Would wake with face profusely dyed in ink!— 

These were thy charms, sweet Rumville, sport like these 


= 





° . CP Wee 
With sweet succession taught e’en toil to pleas. 


That is as much of it as paid our way, 

And furnished us with drink from day to day! 
This round thy bowers its cheering influence shed 
Alas thy charms, and most thy charmed are dead! 


Sweet mirthful village, dearest of the lawn, 

Thy bar is shut and all the bottles gone! 

Amndst thy fields industrious bands are seen, 
And sober tillage desecrates thy green! 

A temperance tyrant owns the old domain, 
Ploughs the wild grass, and strews the vigorous gra 
No more the glassy brook reflects the day, 

But ditches turn the watery pocls away! 

No more along thy glades, thine ancient guest, 


Ine 
Ally 


he hollow sounding bittern guards his nest! 
No more along thy walks the lapwing flies, 
And tires their echoes with unvarying cries: 
No more do fences freely rise and fall, 
And grass wave greenly o’er the huinble wall! 
All things are changed, all to my soul endeared! 
Sign post?and landlord both have disappeared! 


Il! fares the land to temperance men a prey, 
When landlords douse their signs and run away! 
The grass and grain may flourish or may fade, 
A rain may make them, as a rain has made— 
Our little wants small labor will provide, 

But without whiskey, all are unsupplied! 


A time there was, before reform began, 

When every honest freeman had his can. 

Not then in solitude his dram he quaffed, 

Nor dreamed of poison in the nut brown draught! 
But times are altered, Yankees now at will 
Flock o’er the Jand, and preach against the still. 
On every road, by former grog-shops lined, 

Are temperance signals swinging in the wind— 
Where every other want may be supplied, 

But that, of all the greatest, is denied! 

Ah! for those hours; so ignorant of gloom! 
Those calm desires that ask but little roomn— 

A stable-loft, a snugly thatched shed, 

Or cool fence-corners could supply a bed! 
Provided punch, lent beauty to the scene, 
Laughed in the eye and brightened all the green. 
These far departing, scek some other shore; 
And rum, and romp, and riot, are no more! 
Dear Rumville, parent of the blissful hour, 
Thy glades all changed, confess the tyrant’s power! 
Here as I take my soiltary rounds 

Amidst thy well swept walks and cleanly grounds, 
And, many a year elapsed, return to view 
Where once the tavern stood, the willows grew, 
Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, 
Swells at my breast and turns the past to pain! 
In all my various wanderings heré and there— 
In all my troubles—and I’ve had my share!— 

I still had hopes some happier hours to crown, 
And in thy willows’ shade to lay me down? 
There, all my wanderings over, to repose 
And with old Holland’s cool my burning nose: 

I still had hopes to tend some blazing still, 

And make all greenhorns wonder at my skil! 


Oh blest employment! How my soul desires 
To lay beside the red still’s glowing fires, 
And watch the amber-colored current fow— 
Blest panacea for all ills below! 

How happy he who wrapt in shades like these, 
Unvexed by care may slumber at his ease, 

Or waken on'y when his throat is dry, 

And find his faithful bottle lingering by! 

To him no herses forced to daily toil, 


! 
tor the oft opened gatc— 


s and negiigent he dies, 


o 





ne om tha fitaca a ee $ "28 
Nor on the future easts prophetie eyes— 
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“ } ners ant} 
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unperceived decay? 






And trusts to sleep eternity away! 

Sweet were the sounds when oft at evening close, 
From ‘er ring the busy murmur rose— 
From teclligcrent cock, the martial crow, 

Pid shrill cefiance to his steel armed foe; 





While he responsive sonds his challenge far, 

And cisps his wings, and ruffles to the war— 
*Thence came the mingled sounds of wrath and giee 
The losers oath, the winners extacy. 
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With sounds and voices variously combined, 





And the loud laugh that speaks the vacant mind! 

There all in blest confusion mingled free, 

For equal pleasure makes equality. i 

But now the sounds of oaths and wagers fail, | 

¥o cock-pit murmurs fluctuate in the gale, | 

Xo busy steps its grass-grown area tread, 

To knock the vanquished victim on the head! — | 

The patrons of the manly sports are fled, 

And all thy charms, and most thy charmed are dead, | 

4j] but you trembling solitary thing | 

That fecbly bends beside the plashy epring. | 

How changed from what he was, when youth began 

That wretched creature was an envied man, | 

Wealthy beyond apparant chance of want, | 

With nerves of steel and bones of adamant, | 

He seemed to bid defiance, to decay, 

His frame so vigorous, his heart so gay. 

Yet there he bends, beside the oozy spring 

To gather mint, to qualify his sling!— 

Hie and myscif of all the merry train, | 
{ 
| 
| 
| 





The sad historians of this altered plain! 


Near yonder copse where once a garden smiled, 
And where some gaudy hollyhocks grew wild, 
There where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The village squire’s old fashion mansion rose— | 
A man he was, whose rule inspired no fear | 
To all the pleasure living gentry dear— i 
Remote from towns, he ran a merry race, | 
Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to change his place. | 
He did not waste his time with pens or books, | 
Nor wore the law engraven on his looks. | 
Far other sports his heart had learned to prize \ 
He loved the merry better than the wise— Hi 
lis house was known to all the sportsmen round, i 
And frolic there a hearty welcome found— | 
The future beggar was his brilliant guest 
No dreams of want, then laboring in his breast— 
The ruined spendthrift, yet as proud as poor, 
Still drove his mortgage carriage to the door! 
The broken gambler far from anxious care 
Practiced his arts without detection here! 
Pleased with his guests, the squire’s red face would glow | 
And deeper purple o’er his nostrils flow!— 
Vice, open as it was, did not appal, i 
For good companionship atoned for all— 
Not lie in duty prompt, at every call \; 
To drag delinquent debtors to his pall— i 
Nor like a guinea-pig, to ferret out | 
The wild ring leaders of a tavern bout— | 
With fox-like cunning every art essay | 
To draw out secrets to the staring day, | 
| 
| 








And tempt the unwary witness to disclose 

Who broke the windows, or mayhap the nose— 
For tiese he cared not, frolics such as these 
Would ne’er the easy magistrate displease. 

At church with solemn pride and stately grace, 
Demure and sleepy he would take his place, 
Dream o’er the pleasures of the six days past, 
And hope each solemn word might be the last. 
The service, o'er around the important man 

With lowly reverence the rusties ran; 

lis ready smile, his complaisance exprest, 

He knew the wishes struggling in their breast-— 
‘Thence to the tavern led the thirsty crew, 

And loud the peals of merry laughter grew— 

He furnished brandy for their freeborn throats, 
and they repaid him by their unbought votes. 





| 
‘eside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, | 
Where solemn pigs in social clusters lay, | 
There in his noisy mansion skilled to rule, 
“. Simon Switcheli kept his little school— | 
man severe he was, and stern to view. | 
'knew him well, and his tough hickories too | 
Well had experience taught my eye to trace 
‘<¢ coming flogging in his frowning face— 
A fee which hardly could conceal the glee | 
. ith which he chose the stoutest rod for me. 
“ometimes with smiles his lurking ire beguiled, 
And always flog’d the harder as he smiled— 
Yet, he was kind, or if severe in aught 

¢ love he bore to liquor was his fault— 

When but a little warmed he'd whip for fan, 
And laugh to see the ragged urchins run; 
Bat when a deeper draught his brain would Gre, 
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He was a very demon in his ire. 

Then he would demonstrate in black and blue, 
How well the mathematie art he knew; 

Lines he would measure, right, oblique, and curved, 
Long in remembrance of his skill preserved— 

Lay out the back in plats and diagrams, 

And write remarks upon the adjacent hams— 
While words of learned length and thundering sound, 
The whizzing lash and sufferer’s yelling drowned. 
And still he flogged and still the wonder grew, 
That one small hand such endless work could do! 
But past is all his fame; the very spot 

Where long he played the tyrant, is forgot. 


Near yonder thorn that lifts its head on high, 
Where once the sign-post caught the passing cye, 
And promised in red letters large and coarse, 
‘Accommodation both for man and horse,’ 

There dwelt the rival hostess of the town— 

A mistress Hannagan of great renown— 

Low lies the house, and low lies Betsy too, 
Surpasssed by none and equalled but by few. 
What hand like hers the julep could compound— 
What tongue like hers o’erawe the topers round— 
When noisy politicians bawled and railed, 

And threatened foree when argument had failed. 
Where village statesmen swore with oath profound, 
And oft refuted libels passed around, 

Till some one wearied with the long debate, 
Would break his stick across his ncighbor’s pate; 
Then when the crowd and rush were at their height 
To see the patatotic freemen fight. 

Then Betsy flew between, with awful power 

And drag’d the collar’d ruffians to the door; 

No human arm her fury might resist— 

No mortal Jegs stand firm beneath her fist! 
Imagination vainly strives to trace 

The scenes familiar of that festive place— 

The smoky wall, the often sanded floor, 

The wooden clock, that clicked behind the door— 
The chest scarce covered with the musty hay 
Whereon some favored customer might lay; 

While broken tea-cups wisely kept for show, 
Ranged o’er the chimney glistened in a row. 


Vain transitory pleasures, could not all 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from its fall! 
Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 

An hour’s enjoyment to the poor man’s heart. 
Thither no more the cobbler shall repair 

To spend the earnings of his daily care— 

No more the farmer’s plough shall idly wait, 
The dreamy ploughman lingering at thy gate— 
No more the barber tell the indecent tale 

To listening youth intent upon their ale— 

No ‘more the smith his dusky brow shalt] clear, 
And swallow down his pint of double beer— 
The host herself no longer shall be found, 
Careful to see the mantling glass go round! 


Yes, let the rich deride, the proud disdain 

The simple pleasures of the lovely train— 

To me more dear, congenial to my heart 

These unmixed drinks to aught prepared by art; 
I like the native taste without alloy, 

The ardent glow tiat thrills the heart with joy— 
A fig for all the champaign brought from France, 
How bright so e’er its sparkling globules dance. 
With this ere tiplers half their fiil obtain, 

The toiling pleasure sickens into pain. 


Ye friends of freedom! Come ye and survey 
The rich man’s joys increase, the poor’s decay, 
*Tis yours to judge how wide the limits stand 
Between a fertile and a happy land— 

Proud swelis the tide with loads of freighted rye, 
And corn to mill is hourly passing by— 

Yet, count the cost. How many an empty still 
Those monstrous loads of corn and rye would fill, 
And give employment to a thousands hands 
Whose labors now no teeming still demands; 

A two fold price would bless the farmer’s toil, 
And add a two-fold value to the soil. 

Thence, ’tis as plain as cyphering can show, 
That he who drinks not, is his country’s foe‘:— 
Ah! whither now shall idleness reside 

To ‘scape the pressure of contiguous pride, 

If to some common’s fenceless limits strayed, 
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He drives his sheep to pick the scanty blade, 
Those fenceless fields the temperance men enclose 
To helpless poverty the ruthless foes! 

If to the city sped, what waits bim there? 

If in the markct-house he makes his lair 

The watchman rude disturbs his quiet doze, 

Or savage dogs preclude a calm repose. 

There where the lamps a warning gleam display, 
A threatning gutter glooms veside the way, 

Or crouds rush headlong to some blazing dome 
And rattling engines in full fury come. 

Such scenes are fraught with danger dreadfully 
To him who cannot walk, nor sit, nor see, 

But helpless lies exposed to every hurt, 

To watchmen, engines, and the gutter’s dirt 


Ah! dearest Rumville, where are all thy train, 
Do they in cities linger, on in pain? 

Or now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led, 

At proud men’s doors they beg a litule bread— 
Some gone to distant climes, a dreary scene 
Where half the convex world intrudes between; 
Compelled to travel by the tyrant law, 

In torrid realms they drink their water raw! 
Far different there from all that charmed befure. 
The various terrors of that norrid shore— 
Those blazing suns that dart a downward ray 
And fieshed intolerablay—rcelye 

The matted grass, unbroken by the plough, 
Laughs at their hands, all blistered by the hoe; 
While at each step the laborer fears to wake 
The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake; 
And worst of all, no drink is to be had, 

None but cold water—oh! ’tis shocking bad. 














Far different these from every former scene— 
The humming ale, the cool and shady green— 
And water only used to mix their sling 

Was over bubbling from the mint-crown’d spring. 
Poor souls! how horrrid was that parting day 
Which called them from the tavern halls away, 
When the poor exiles, every pleasure past, 

Hung round the bowl and fondly quaffed their last— 
And took a long farewell, and wished in vain 
For drink like this beyond the Southern main, 
And shuddering still to face the distant deep, 
Returued and drank, and set them down to weep! 


Oh temperance, thou cursed by all the free! 
How ill exhanged are scenes like this for thee! 
Tiow do thy patrons with insidious joy 
Proclaim cold water, only to destroy. 

E’er now the devastation is begun— 

And hilf the business of destruction done— 
E’en now methinks, as shivering here I stand, 
I see all boon companions leave the land; 
Onward they move, a melancholy crew, 

Their once bright purple faces, coldly blue, 
Contented idleness, unknown to care— 

Anz idiot age, and heedless youth are there; 
And thou sweet toddy! dear delightful drink 
The first from rude Tee Totalles to shrink— 
Dear charming glass, neglected and decried 
My shame in crowds, my solitary pride— 
Thou source of all my bliss and all my woe— 
That found’st me poor at first and keepest me so 
Thon gift which nature’s bounties all excel— 
My nurse, my best companion, fare thee well! 
Farewell, and oh, whene’er thy strength be tried, 
On Terno’s cliffs or Pambamarea’s side; 
Whether where equinoctial fervous glow, 

Or winter wraps the polar world in snow, 

Still let thy spirit, stronger than the time, 
Redress the vigours of the inclement clime— 
Teach man how little food he may require 
When once accustomed to thy flowing fire— 
Teach him though poor he may be very blest, 
Though badly fed, inragged garments drest—- 
Teach him in short, on nothing else to think, 
But how to get, and how to enjoy his drink. 


PLEASURE. 


As for pleasure, there is little in this world that is true and 
sure besides the duty of doing good—I am sure there is none 


that is comparable to it. 








Quarrels do not last long when the fault is but on one 


side. 






































































































































The theatre, of which the above is a representation, is 
’ i ’ 
formed upon the slope of a hill, the corridor being the highest 
part, so that the au dience, upon entering, descended at once 
to their seats; and the vast staircase, which conducted to the 


upper seats of the theatres and amphitheatres at Rome, were | 


saved. By the side of the first entrance is a staircase which 
led up to the woman’s gallery, above the corrider; here the 
seats were partitioned into compartments, like our boxes. 
The benches were about one foot three inches high, and two 
feet four inches wide. One foot three inches and a balf was 
allowed to each spectator, as may be ascertained in one part, 
where the divisions are marked off and numbered. ‘There is 


space to contain about five thousand persons. 


dle classes sat, usually upon cushions which they brought 


with them; the men of rank sat in the orchestra below, on 
chairs of state carried thither by their slaves. Flanking the 
orchestra, and elevated considerably above it, are observable | 
two divisions, appropriated, one perhaps to the proconsul, or | 
duumvirs and their officers; the other to the vestal virgins, or | 


This 


to the use of the person who gave the entertainments. 


is the more likely, because in the smaller theatre, where | 


these boxes, if we may cali them so, are also found, they have 
a communication with the stage. 


This theatre appears to have been entirely covered with | 
marble; the benches of the cavea were of marble, the urches | 
| 

tra was of marble, the scene with all its ornaments was also} 


of marble; and yct of this profusion of marble only a few 
fragments remain. It appears, from an inscription found in 
it, to have been erected, or much improved, by one Holconius | 
Rufus. Upon the first step of the orchestra was another in- 


scription, composed of bronze letters Ict into the marble. |} 


The metal has been earricd away, but the cavities in the 
marble still remain. They were placed so as partly to en- 
compass a statue, and run thus:—-M. HOLCONIO M. F. 
RVFO. IT. V. I. D. QUINQUIENS. ITER. QVINQ. TRIB. 
MIL. A. P. FLAMEN AVG. PATR. COLON. D. D.—signi- 
fying, that the colony dedicated this to its patron, M. Holco- | 
nius Rufus, son of Marcus: then follow his titles. 


stood the statue of Holconius, as the cramps, by which some- 
thing was fastened, still remain. Or probably it might have 
been an altar, as it was the custom among the ancients to 
sacrifice to Bacchus in the theatre. The view represents the 
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Here the mid-| 


In the | 
middle of this inscription is a vacant space, where probably | 





building which we have been describing, as seen from one of 
the entrances leading to the orchestra, having on the right 
hand the scene. In the wall which supported the front of 
the stage are seven recesses, similar to those discovered in 
the theatre at Herculaneum. These have been supposed to 
be occupicd by the musicians. In front is the entrance to 
the orchestra; above may be seen the six rows of steps which 
encircled it; then the cavae, despoiled of its marble, but still 
showing the lines of benches, and stairs dividing them into 


cunei (divisions in the shape of wedges,) and the doors of en- || could not resist. There is no mistaken enthusiasm in all this! | 
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THEATRE OF THE ANCIENTS. 


masts were supported by consoles on the outside. 


PASSAGES FRUM THE DIARY OFA STUDENT. 


NO. IL. 


Original. 


———To investigate rrutu is the aim, and the discovery 
of truth with its practical application, the end of all real 
knowledge; and so long as men suffer themselves to be delud- 
ed by the glare of a false philosophy their minds must re- 
main shrouded in ignorance, and their physical condition will 
be consequently degraded if not barbarous. It is the poct’s 
peculiar province to invent and create; it is the province 
vf philosophy to search after truth; and accordingly in 
the carlicr ages of the world, and in the middle ages| 


as among some barbarous tribes of the present day, || 


while philosophy and the arts were almost unknown, poetry 
But as knowl- | 


flourished fed by superstition and delusion. 


‘tion: it has taken a wider range and entered upon anew) 


‘and nobler field for its exercise; it is indeed no longer poetry || 
in its original and literal sense, though the name, from poi- | 


lo, to do, to make, is retained, but it is a study worthy of at-| 


tention and cultivation and while nature tires not in unfolding | 


‘her beauties and disclosing herself in new forms, ever-varying | 


yet ever new, in the storm and in the calm, beautiful and sub- | 


‘lime or stern and awful, or convulsed by the war ofthe ele- || 


ments—while the darker and more powerful elements of the hu- | 


| 
man passions slumber not in man, while “the deep and terri- 
ible energies of our fallen nature are to be laid open, or its | 
jsoftand winning emotions,—while the mindof man, that world | 
| of wonders remains to be studied,—Poetry can never languish | 
‘for want of materials or machinery suited to its purposes.” | 
To return from this digression: Philosophy and Truth— 
{where are they? Men groped for ages in darkness: by de- 
| grees they emerged from barbarism to a state of partial civi-| 
lization, and began to look about them and within them in| 


search of truth. 


| 








Aristotle and Plato and Socrates were ardent in the pur- 
suit and fancied they had discovered it; they thought they | 
were favored by-its beams, and were walking in its light. | 
They did indeed make some progress in the discovery, but | 
soon followed idols of their own device, and the light that | 
| misled them was but the glare of a comet and not the steadily | 
increasing splendor of the sun, and the world was left in 
darkness again even more impenetrable than before. The | 
paths of errer were followed till mankind were involved in 
the gloom of the Dark Ages. Still, infatuated, they would not | 
turn, till genius in her favored son kindled once more the 
light of truth, and called them to behold it in a voice they | 








| 
1} 


|| pipes,” and others like. 


‘ed up to “uscless distinctions, and dry definitions." «fj', 
|works were the great text-book of knowledge, and his Joric 
_was the only weapon of truth. Men’s minds, instead of sy. 
| dying simple nature, were in an endless ferment about occult 
qualities and imaginary essences; little was talked of but in 
| tention and remission, proportion and degree, infinity, formal. 
| ity, quiddity, individuality, and innumerable other abstract no- 
| tions.” “Glosses, paraphrases, summaries arguments, and < 
| sertations on his works ec. mposed without end, as if to make 
|| darkness visible.” From this bondage Bacon brought thei 
| triumphantly forth! His successors caught his spirit, and for. 
||tanately there was a Newton in the train. From that time 
'philosophy and science have advanced with astonishing ra. 
pidity. The portals of the temple of truth were opened, and 
| the ministers of truth boldly entered to learn the mysteries 








| that had so long been concealed. 


| Inthe second part of the key of knowledge, or key to nature 
jand truth, as the Novum Organon may justly be called, its 
| great author endeavors to unfold the method by which nature 


edge increased there was no necessity that poetry should be should be studicd and truth investigated. His obscurity in 


limited to the inventions of fancy or the dreams of the imagina- | this part of his philosophical writings has been complained of 


|| but it should be considcred under what disadvantages he 


| wrote; his philosophy “wore the garb and spoke the cramp 
language of the schools;” the Idols which retarded its progress 
|had not been dashed from their high places; prejudices the 
/sources of error, had yet to be driven from their strong holds, 
'the light which then existed was so dim, as almost of neces- 
|sity, to make his reasonings and conclusions appear ina 
|measure confused, obscure and unintelligible. Emerging too 
from the mists of the middle ages, the first’ grand luminary 
of science, a portion of the darkness of those ages still clung 
j}around him, “as the sun himself cannot shake off the mists 
|that attend his rising.” 
Following generally as in my last entry, the arrangement 
of Bacon’s aphorisms adopted by his commentator, whose ov: 
| hints and illustrations are always apropos, I will enrich my 
‘journal by recording as briefly as possible the unfolding of his 
‘plan and its illustration, It may be remarked that in his il 
| lustrations, he does not alwaye come up to his own high stan- 


dard, but oflen admits as facts, things vague and fanciful; for 
_instance, he accounts mechanically for the increase of hest, 
|thus: “snotion increases heat, as appears by bellows and blow- 
Yet he was aware of this, for he re- 
marks, that for want of an approved history of facts and ¢s- 
periments in nature, “he was sometimes driven to insert (rs. 
| ditions and stories, though with a manifest doubting of the 
truth;” and it should be remembered that it is by the 
broader light which he kindled that we are able to discet 
| his imperfections. 

This Book, like the Ist. is also divided into sections. The 
Ist. treats of the Discovery of forms or causes in Nature, the 
| 2nd. describes the Tables given in illustration of the Inductie 
| Method, and the 3d. contains the Doctrine of Instances. 
Section 1st.“The object and aim of human power is to pr 

















trance. Still higher is the women’s gallery, and above that |! Look at the spirit and manner of the writings of Boyle and 
the external wall, which never was entirely buried, and might || Hooke and Locke, the immediate successors of Bacon, and | 
have pointed out to any curious observer the exact situations | compare them with the method of those who preceeded him 
of Pompeii. In our general view, the reader will observe ||the blind followers of the errant luminaries of ancient time. 
one of the masts which supported the velarium, or awning,|/ Aristotle, Aristotle, every thing was Aristotle! his subtle 
restored; it passed through two rings of stone projecting ||logic held their minds in bondage; he was the unerring ar- 
from the internal face of the wall. At the Coliseum these | biter in every trifling disputc, and all knowledge was swallow- 


duce a new nature or natures cn a given body,” i. €. to render 
subservient to use and practice the materials with which we 
are surrounded, “and the object and aim of human knowledge 
is to discover the form of a given nature, the naturam natures. 
tem, or the source whence it flows;” this use of the scholastic 
word form is commented on by Brougham after this manner, 
it is borrowed from the Platonists, though with a differes 
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peaning, who, adopting the notions of the Pythagoreans, re- |metals. These 3 Tables are designed “to present a view of | way, much of the disrespect, with which, they are treated, 
arded the configurations of matter as copies of their essences | instances to the understanding:”’* then comes the business of i would never have an existence. Whatever tends in a coun- 
of ideas existing in the divine mind, thus as a circle is never | Induction, which is to be conducted thus;” upon a particular || try like ours, to increase regard for the laws, strengthens the 
gecarately drawn, they suppose the true archetype to subsist | and general view of all the instances, some quality or property | foundations of freedom. It is in thé law, that our hope lies. 
py itself in the Deity. Plato maintained that this perfect, in-| is to be discovered on which the nature of the thing in ques- || It is this, that surrounds us with “a wall of fire.” Let it be 
llectual world was discoverable by contemplation, and while | tion depends, and which may continually be present or absent ! trampled under foot, and there is no help for us. The first 
tie visible creation is the object of sense, these ideas, the forms | and always increase or decrease with that nature. God, the | step in the path of national ruin is taken, when the law loses 
ot things are the objects of science. Bacon in his “Advance-| giver and crcator of forms, knows them by immediate affir- i the respect, which is its due. 
nent of Learning,’ intimates that that the forms which he | mation, and at the first glance, but this is beyond the power | Popular excitement is invariably characterized by a con- 
weks are found in matter, not out of it, and in the Nov. Org || of man, to whom it is given to proceed first by negatives only || tempt of the law. Justice is taken from the Halls, where 
be says, ‘When we speak of forms, we mean the laws and i and after a perfect exclusion by afirmatives.” Thus we dis- | she so often presided and made to head an armed force, deter- 
aeies of action, which regulate and constitute any simple | cover forms by throwing out such natures as- are not found, mined at all hazards to carry out their intentions, The usual 
ature, as heat, light, weight, &c., so that the form of heat | where the given nature is present, or such as are found where forms were entirely suspended. Passion erects her tribunal 
snd the law of heat are the same thing.’ Again the form of hat nature is absent, and such as increase when that decreases, | and arraigns the supposed offenders. She tries them and ex- 
soy nature is such, that where it is present, the given nature | et vice versa. The first step then is to inquire what things | ecutes upon them, her severe decisions. Whenever a nation 
gust be; where it is wanting, the nature vanishes.’ |, are to be excluded from the number of possible forms or caus- | gets into this state, it ison the verge of ruin. The deep 
Tie torm of any substance, then, is its essential nature | es; but as in the example in hand the exclusion was necessarily | guifis just before it, and if something be not done, to restore 
the form of any quality is that which constitutes its quality. but partial and imperfect, without secking further help, the | Justice to her seat and the Laws to their empire, it must 
Thus, the form of transparency is such that where it is present business of interpreting nature in the affirmative may be at- share the melancholy doom of those nations, that have thrown 
there is transparency, ct vice versa: in other words the form tempted by what is called a permission of the understanding | themselves from the pinnacle of greatness, 
is the cause: not meaning merely the antecedent, but the || and accordingly the 5th, and last Table is entitled, “ The first | We can have no foes, more dreadful, than those of our own 
wurce of permanent qualities. In short the discovery of , Vintage concerning the form of Heat,” i. c. a sort of rough | househuld, The strong citadel, that no assailing army would 
rms, is the discovery of the laws of nature. In the discovery and general conclusion: which is, after an examination of all | be able to enter, may be easily destroyed by the inward con- 
of forms, then, we seck what are termed the latens processus | the instances, that heat is motion, though limited by “differ- tentions of its own garrision. No foreign enemy may have it 
end the latens schematismus. In investigating the latent pro- | ences,” as expansive motion, ete. After stating the result to in their power to land upon our soil and burn our cities. We 
cess we endeavor to trace the changes which bodies undergus || which he has arrived he conclzdes thus; “And as to prac-,, may, however, turn our own foes. Our own hands may ap- 
or may have undergone, from those which are obvious to the || tice, if, in any natural body, a motion can be excited, which | ply the torch to the temple of our glory. If we favor excite- 
senses, through those which are unseen, up to the giving of | shall dilate or expand, and again recoil or turn back upon it- | ment, if we dethrone law and raise up physical force, in its 
the form itself, i. e. the ultimate law of the particular nature | self, so as that the dilatation shall not proceed equally, but | stead, we must resign all hope of Resto The axe will al- 
e.g, “in every generation or transformation we are to en-|| partly prevail, and partly be checked, any man may doubtless | ready have been laid at the root of the Tree of Liberty. 
quire what is lost or flies off; what is Icft; what is added; || preduce heat. And this may serve as an example of our \ Let every virtuous citizen frown upon excitement. If there 
what is separated; what impels; what obstructs; what pre | method of investigating Forms.” This hypothesis of Bacon f be grievances, Jet them be properly redressed, without a re- 
ceeds; what succeeds; what is quick; what is slow, ete. ete. || with regard to heat is one of those which now divide the) sort to means unworthy of those, who have wise and whole- 
But all these things remain unknown and untouched in the | 9pinions of philosophers, viz. whether it is really matter, a some laws. Let us maintain confidence and love, and then 
sciences, which are at present formed in avery gross and im- subtle fluid diffused in bodies, or mercly a motion among shall our advancement be sure und steady. The same provi- 
perfect: manner.” Prof. Playfair says, “to know the tela | their particles. dential hand, that guided us through the dangers and diffi- 
culties of the revolution, will lead us on to that lofty eminence 





tion between the time and the minutest intermediate change |, 


efected, would be to have a perfect knowledge of the latent, “Introductory to the Tables are the following passages: which, every American desires for his country. 

process.” The lat, schematismus, or secret strucure of bodies | “The raising of anxioms (or principles) from experience is = 

is the unseen arrangement of their parts on which so many | divided into three kinds of administrations or helps; 1. for REFLECTIONS. 

of their properties depends; e. g. the constitution of crystals; | the sense; 2. for the memory; and 3, for the reason.” Nature often furnishes us with the most important lessons. 
an attempt to explain electricity by an arrangement of the} 1. “Therefore a just and adequate natural and expcriment- Amid all her variations, she has a voice, that addresses us. 


paticles of matter, or by any peculiar structure of bodies | al history is to be procured, as the foundation of the whole Whatever aspect she wears, she presents us with something, 
would be an attempt to discover its form by an inquiry into ) thing; for we are not to faney or imagine, but to discover that may be used as food for reflection—that may affect the 
the lat, schematismus. | what are the works and laws of nature.” heart and life. Whether the loveliness of Spring or the drea- 
Having discovered these forms it is the object and aim of 2. “Such history must be digested and ranged in proper or- riness of winter cover her, whether the glory of summer or 
human power to induce changes on bodies is; order to ren- | der} therefore tables and subservient chains of instances aré | the sadness of Autumn clothe her, she speaks to us in an in- 
der our knowledge practical, and the advancement of tie use- | t9 be formed in such manner that the understanding may structive tone and bids us treasure her truths. The thorn 
fularts is greater as this process is more complete. Lord Commodiously work upon them.” and the flower alike saa Si lesson to us. The soft breeze 
Brougham thinks that our philosopher not only anticipated a 3, “And though this were done, yet the understanding, left 3° well as the harsh wind, the gentle shower as well as the 
greater perfection of human knowledge than it will probably | to itself and ifs own spontaneous motion, is unequal to the rough tempest brings knowledge to our minds and influence 
ever attain, but also mistook the way in which it is to be | work, and unfit to take upon it the raising of axioms, unless to waged hearts. . ; : 
converted to practical purposes. “He supposes that if the | it be first regulated, strengthened and guarded; therefore in ee is more oeautifully and impressively taught us, by 
form, or cause, or law, of any quality were known, we should | the third place, genuine and real induction, must be used as | vature, than the uncertainty of all human calculations. What 
ibille, Sy tadealng, that Derm an any bade, to comnmenicate } the Key of interpretation.” es the aspect of the material world yesterday? mek thing 
to it the said quality,” but this might not always simplify the || “The inquiry of forms proceeds in this manner. First all seemed to rejoice. There was no sadness in Nature 5 voice, 
arts, fur it is doubtful if we could more easily impart color, e. || the known instanccs, agreeing in the same nature, though in | there setae not ashade of gloom upon her fair face, The 
g.to bodies, than at present, if we knew the lat. schematismus | the most dissimilar subjects, are to be brought together and ora — was reflected below. Melody resounded through 
on which it depends. Not wholly divested of the spirit of | placed before the understanding. And this collection is to be the none All creation appeared to acknowledge the good- 
the alchemist, Bacon gives rules for the transmutation of bo- || made historically without any over hasty indulgence of spec- re ~s sone ae _ cupley every sigh to manifiet his 
cies, showing on what conditions the production of gold, for || ulation, or any great subtilty for the present.” tie se : on _ we sen i me ee a 
instance, depends. Sanguine in his expectations of what || Fe | ie tet hate soe aun a cea to se “ Fag 
vould result from the right pursuit of knowledge, he proposes MARBLE FOR THE MONUMENT. | ieee a : rs teenage one ; ‘ 
to found a division of all knowledge into metaphysics and phy- | NO XIV. pace He etree of twilight siiiilacadeaiaidii bye 
*cs. “The inquiry of eternal and immutable forms make || a : 
metaphysics, a “a injury into the efficient cause, the la- || ; Original. | mountain, Nature sunk pleasantly into a calm and quiet 


tate. 

{ent process and the latent structure, constitute physics, since ; 1° r 
these regard the ordinary course ond not the a ale and | Ce | eRe eee eee 
eternal “i “ae | Liberty and Law are firm and unchangeable friends. Mis-| warm sunlight of heaven still fall upon it? Is the sky still 

tnal laws of nature.” No progress has yet however been || io en } . ayy : . 

Fi é taken zeal has sometimes arrayed them against each other, bright? Isthe melody of singing birds still heard, and may 
made towards the attainment of such a system. aes : : . 
|| but nevertheless, their union has continued. A perfect har-'| we go forth and commune with nature, as with a pleasant 
Pcs ta : od || mony exists between them. The voice of the one is the friend? The scene is altered. The heavens ere dark. The 
on a is formally exemplified by a author, by an in-) voice of the other. They are identified with the same inter- rolling thunder is heard and the quick lightening flashes out 
on ervteng form or nature of heat. The facts and expel || ests, Nature is their mutual parent. She has established a from the heavy cloud. The storm beats vehemently. 
ies .~ which he was acquainted are arrainged in five 74-|\ connexion between them, and so long as that connexion is|} Such is the variableness of nature. Is it not so in the 
wes. sy ive T'able.” sins ‘ 1} " 
lis wes Ist called the “Affirmative Pable,” contains a preserved, the welfare of man will be promoted. Let there |, moral world? Donot sunshine and storm ‘ere succeed each 
Gg mage possessing heat; among which — enumerated be Jaw without liberty and the rod of tyranny is over us. other? What folly is it then, for us to fx our hearts upon its 

n's rays, flame, animal bodies, ete. Table 2nd or the |, Let there be liberty without law, and wild excess is the re- | perishing objects and live as if the earth were really a Para- 


“Negatir ” ° e ° i ° i { 
aver € : * - | y . . . 
the Table, Contains Instances In « nick heat is not |! snlt. In either case, the character, that our hearts fntended |dise, prepared by God for our eternal residence! 
ud; which are, for brevity’s sake parallel to those in Table ||... ¢5 sustain, is not expnorted. ‘She imorovements, of which: | 
ie sustain, is not scpnorted. “he imorovemer f which SON, eal, BEREAN le 





Section 2d. In this part of the Novum Organon, the Method 











Ist. and res i : ae | : | 
muah ine. them in every respect exc2pt possession ||... are suscentiule, is prevented—mind loses its rightful su. | PRAISE, 
3 as the rays of the moon, the stars, end ccme‘s, similar'| »-sroov ep4 {ho ~rec’ neenoses af e“i =o =o hat = —— 
enolic ‘ ‘ ? pe premacy and tae gree. purposes a existence <2 but partia ly | To bespeak praise is forever io be disappointed of it; to 
sun s§ rays mentioned above, but not known to ve capa-| : 


answered. ' fear it is to deserve it, and to tern one’s back upon it, is to be 
Nothing is nore ixaportant ina free country, than ‘Lat the |! to have it foll 
comparison of the de saa : 5 : : || Sure to have it follow. 
grees of heat found in different substan-|| pasesey < 7 2 pr dg. liver be mee 
Ce; inquiring into the different degrees in animals, in va- ae of laws should va -eveomenoeien % —w a rune eh F See en eee a 

& » in ¥a-\! taught to regard them with reverence. ‘.‘ne mina snouid be || Slander is the revenge of a coward, and dissimulation hi 


‘ous kinds of flame; in ignited bodies, as tinder, coal and early instructed to view them in their true light, and in this | defence. 


tle of imparting heat. Table 3d. or “Comparative Tuble” is a| 

































































THE MONUMENT: 





The theatre, of which the 
formed upon the slope of a hill, the corridor being the highest 


above is a representation, is 


part, so that the au dience, upon entering, descended at once 
to their seats; and the vast staircase, which conducted to the 


upper seats of the theatres and amphitheatres at Rome, were | 


saved. By the side of the first entrance is a staircase which 
led up to the woman’s gallery, above the corrider; here the 
seats were partitioned into compartments, like our boxes. 
The benches were about one foot three inches high, and two 
feet four inches wide. One foot three inches and a balf was 
allowed to each spectator, as may be ascertained in one part, 
where the divisions are marked off and numbered. There is 
space to contain about five thousand persons. Here the mid-| 
dle classes sat, usually upon cushions which they brought} 
with them; the men of rank sat in the orchestra below, on | 
chairs of state carried thither by their slaves. Flanking the 
orchestra, and elevated considerably above it, are observable | 
two divisions, appropriated, one perhaps to the proconsul, or | 
duumvirs and their officers; the other to the vestal virgins, or | 
to the use of the person who gave the entertainments. This | 


is the more likely, because in the smaller theatre, where | 


these boxes, if we may cali them so, are also found, they have | 
a communication with the stage. 


This theatre appears to have been entirely covered with | 
marble; the benches of the cavea were of marble, the urches | 
tra was of marble, the scene with all its ornaments was also |) 
of marble; and yct of this profusion of marble only a few 
fragments remain. 
it, to have been erected, or much improved, by one Holconius 
Rufus. Upon the first step of the orchestra was another in- 
scription, composed of bronze letters Ict into the marble. 
The metal has been earricd away, but the cavities in the || 
marble still remain. ‘They were placed so as partly to en- 
compass a statue, and run thus:—-M. HOLCONIO M. F. 
RVFO. IT. V. I. D. QUINQUIENS. ITER. QVINQ. TRIB. 
MIL. A. P. FLAMEN AVG. PATR. COLON. D. D.—signi- || 
fying, that the colony dedicated this to its patron, M. Holco- 
nius Rufus, son of Marcus: then follow his titles. In the |! 
middle of this inscription is a vacant space, where probably | 
stood the statue of Holconius, as the cramps, by which some- 
thing was fastened, still remain. Or probably it might have 
been an altar, as it was the custom among the ancients to 
sacrifice to Bacchus in the theatre. ‘The view represents the 


It appears, from an inscription found in 


| w here are they? 


seri nd TO POLITE veel ronumanidheicae reais whens AND THE ARTS. 



































THEATRE OF THE ANCIENTS. 


masts were ccna by consoles on the outside. 


PASSAGES FRUM THE DIARY OFA STUDENT. | 
NO. IL. 


Original. 


———To investigate truTH is the aim, and the discovery || 
of truth with its practical application, the end of all real | 


knowledge; and so long as men suffer themselves to be delud- || 
ed by the glare of a false philosophy their minds must re-| 


main shrouded in ignorance, and their physical condition will 
be consequently degraded if not barbarous. It is the poct’s || 
peculiar province to invent and create; it is the province | 
search after truth; and accordingly in| 


of the world, and in the middle ages | 


ot philosophy to 
the earlicr ages 
as among some 
while philosophy and the arts were almost unknown, poetry | 
flourished fed by superstition and delusion. But as knowl- 
edge increased there was no necessity that poetry should be | 
limited to the inventions of fancy or the dreams of the imagina- | 
tion: it has taken a wider range and entered upon a new | 
and nobler field for its exercise; it is indeed no longer poctry | 
in its original and literal sense, though the name, from poi- 


tention and cultivation and while nature tires not in unfolding | 
|her beauties and disclosing herself in new forms, ever-varying | 
yet ever new, in the storm and in the calm, beautiful and sub- || 
lime or stern and awful, or convulsed by the war ofthe ele- | 
ments—while the darker and more powerful elements of the hu- | 
|man passions slumber not in man, while “the deep and terri- 
ble energies of our fallen nature are to be laid open, or its 
| soft and winning emotions,—while the mindof man, that world |) 
| of wonders remains to be studied »—Poetry can never languish || 
‘for want of materials or machinery suited to its purposes.” 
|To retarn from this digression: Philosophy and Truth— 
Men groped for ages in darkness: by de- |, 
| grees they emerged from barbarism to a state of partial civi- 
lization, and began to look about them and within them in| 
search of truth. 

Aristotle and Plato and Socrates were ardent in the pur- || 
suit and fancied they had discovered it; they thought they || 
were favored by its beams, and were walking in its light.! 





building which we have been describing, as seen from one of 
the entrances leading to the orchestra, having on the right 
hand the scene. In the wall wiich supported the front of 
the stage are seven recesses, similar to those discovered in| 
the theatre at Herculaneum. These have been supposed to 
be occupicd by the musicians. In front is the entrance to 
the orchestra; above may be seen the six rows of steps which 
encircled it; then the cavae, despoiled of its marble, but still 
showing the lines of benches, and stairs dividing them into 
cunei (divisions in the shape of wedges,) and the doors of en- 
trance. Still higher is the women’s gallery, and above that 
the external wall, which never was entirely buried, and might 


of Pompeii. In our general view, the reader will observe 
one of the masts which supported the velarium, or awning, 
restored; it passed through two rings of stone projecting 
from the internal face of the wall. 


At the Coliseum these | 


They did indeed make some progrcss in the discovery, but 
| soon followed idols of their own device, and the light that || 
misled them was but the glare of a comet and not the steadily |, 
increasing splendor of the sun, and the world was left in 
darkness again even more impenetrable than before. 
paths of error were followed till mankind were involved in 
the gloom of the Dark Ages. 
turn, till genius in her favored son kindled once more the 











| 


| Look at the spirit and manner of the writings of Boyle and 


/compare them with the method of those who preceeded him 
‘the blind followers of the errant luminaries of ancient time. 
Aristotle, Aristotle, every thing was Aristotle! his subtle 
|logic held their minds in bondage; he was the unerring ar- 
biter in every trifling disputc, and all knowledge was swallow- 











barbarous tribes of the present day, || 


| lo, to do, to make, is retained, but it is a study worthy of at-| 


The |; 
Still, infatuated, they would not | 


light of truth, and called them to behold it in a voice they 
could not resist. There is no mistaken enthusiasm in all this! | 


| Heoke and Locke, the immediate successors of Bacon, and | 
have pointed out to any curious observer the exact situations | 


‘ed up to “uscless distinctions, and dry definitions,” {ji 

| works were the great text-book of knowledge, and his logie 

was the only weapon of truth. Men’s minds, instead of sy. 

dying simple nature, were in an endless ferment about ocey|; 
| qualities and imaginary essences; little was talked of but in 
tention and remission, proportion and degree, infinity, formal. 
ity, quiddity, individuality, and innumerable other abstract no- 
| tions.” “Glosses, paraphrases, summaries arguments, and s- 
| sertations on his works c.mposed without end, as if to make 
| darkness visible.” From this bondage Bacon brought them 
j triumphantly forth! His successors caught his spirit, and for- 
|\tanately there was a Newton in the train. 


\| 
1! 
} 


| 
| 


From that time 
‘philosophy and science have advanced with astonishing ri 
|pidity. ‘The portals of the temple of truth were opened, and 
the ministers of trath boldly entered to learn the mysteries 
|, that had so long been concealed. 

In the second part of the key of knowledge, or key to nature 
|,and truth, as the Novum Organon may justly be called, its 
|| great author endeavors to unfold the method by which nature 
|| should be studicd and truth investigated. 





His obscurity in 


but it should be considered under what disadvantages he 
|| wrote; his philosophy “wore the garb and spoke the cramp 
| language of the schools;” the Idols which retarded its progress 
'|had not been dashed from their high places; prejudices the 
|| sources of error, had yet to be driven from thcir strong holds; 
|! the light which then existed was so dim, as almust of neces- 
|sity, to make his reasonings and conclusions appear ine 
|| measure confused, obscure and unintelligible. Emerging too 
| from the mists of the middle ages, the first. grand luminary 
of science, a portion of the darkness of those ages still clung 
{| | around him, “as the sun himself cannot shake off the mists 
| that attend his rising.” 
| Following generally as in my last entry, the arrangement 
|| of Bacon’s aphorisms adopted by his commentator, whose ov 
|| hints and illustrations are always apropos, I will enrich my 
| journal by recording as briefly as possible the unfolding of his 
|, plan and its illustration. It may be remarked that in his il. 
|| lustrations, he does not alw aye come up to his own high stan- 
dard, but ofien admits as facts, things vague and fanciful; for 





1] 
1} 
1} 
| 


|| thus: 


Penryn increases heat, as appears by bellows and blow. 
> and others like. Yet he was aware of this, for he re- 
| marks, that for want of an approved history of facts and cs 
periments in nature, “he was sometimes driven to insert tra- 
|| ditions and stories, though with a manifest doubting of the 
| truth;” it should be remembered that it is by th 
| broader light which he kindled that we are able to discer® 


| pipes,’ 


and 


| his imperfections. 

This Book, like the 1st. is also divided into sections. The 
Ist. treats of the Discovery of forms or causes in Nature, the 
| 2nd. describes the Tables given in illustration of the Inductir 
Method, and the 3d. contains the Doctrine of Instances. 

Section 1st.“The object and aim of human power is to pre 
duce a new nature or natures cn a given body,” i. €. to render 
subservient to use and practice the materials with which we 
are surrounded, “and the object and aim of human knowledge 
is to discover the form of a given nature, the naturam natures 
tem, or the source whence it flows;” this use of the scholastic 
word form is commented on by Brougham after this manner 
it is borrowed from the Platonists, though with a differs 








| this part of his philosophical writings has been complained of 


instance, he accounts mechanically for the increase of heat, 
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meaning, WhO, adopting the notions of the Pythagoreans, re- | metals. These 3 Tables are designed “to present a view of | way, much of the disrespect, with which, they are treated, 
garded the configurations of matter as copies of their essences | instances to the understanding:”* then comes the business of || would never have an existence. Whatever tends in a coun- 
or ideas existing in the divine mind, thus as a circle is never | Induction, which is to be conducted thus;” upon a particular || try like ours, to increase regard for the laws, strengthens the 
accurately drawn, they suppose the true archetype to subsist | and general view of all the instances, some quality or property | foundations of freedom. It is in thé law, that our hope lies. 
py itself in the Deity. Platu maintained that this perfect, in- | is to be discovered on which the nature of the thing in ques- i It is this, that surrounds us with “a wall of fire.” Let it be 
tellectual world was discoverable by contemplation, and while | tion depends, and which may continually be present or absent | trampled under foot, and there is no help for us. The first 
the visible creation is the object of sense, these ideas, the forms | and always increase or decrease with that nature. God, the | step in the path of national ruin is taken, when the law loses 
ot things are the objects of science. Bacon in his “Advance-| giver and creator of forms, knows them by immediate affir- | the respect, which is its due. 
ment of Learning,’ intimates that that the forms which he | mation, and at the first glance, but this is beyond the power | Popular excitement is invariably characterized by a con- 
seeks are found in matter, not out of it, and in the Nov. Org | of man, to whom it is given to proceed first by negatives only ! tempt of the law. Justice is taken from the Halls, where 
he says, ‘When we speak of forms, we mean the laws and |,and after a perfect exclusion by affirmatives.” Thus we dis- | she so often presided and made to head an armed force, deter- 
modes of action, which regulate and constitute any simple cover forms by throwing ont such natures as- are not found, | mined at all hazards to carry out their intentions. The usual 
nature, as heat, light, weight, &c., so that the form of heat | where the given nature is present, or such as are found where forms were entirely suspended. Passion erects her tribunal 
and the law of heat are the same thing.’ Again the form of ‘hat nature is absent, and such as increase when that decreases, and arraigns the supposed offenders. She tries them @ind ex- 
any nature is such, that where it is present, the given nature et vice versa. The first step then is to inquire what things | ecutes upon them, her severe decisions. Whenever a nation 
must be; where it is wanting, the nature vanishes.’ |, are to be excluded from the number of possible forms or caus- gets into this state, it ison the verge of ruin. The deep 
Tie torm ot any substance, then, is its essential nature | cs; but as in the example in hand the exclusion was necessarily | gulf is just before it, and if something be not done, to restore 
the form of any quality is that which constitutes its quality. | but partial and imperfect, without sceking further help, the | Justice to her seat and the Laws to their empire, it must 
Thus, the form of transparency is such that where it is present business of interpreting nature in the affirmative may be at- | share the melancholy doom of those nations, that have thrown 
there is transparency, et vice versa: in other words the form | tempted by what is called a permission of the understanding | themselves from the pinnacle of greatness. 
is the cause: not meaning merely the antecedent, but the , and accordingly the Sth, and Jast Table is entitled, “The first | We can have no foes, more dreadful, than those of our own 
source of permanent qualities. In short the discovery of | Vintage concerning the form of Heat,” i. e. a sort of rough | househuld. The strong citadel, that no assailing army would 
forms, is the discovery of the laws of nature. In the discovery and general conclusion: which is,after an examination of all be able to enter, may be easily destroyed by the inward con- 
of forms, then, we seck what are termed the latens processus | the instances, that heat is motion, though limited by “differ- _tentions of its own garvision. No foreign enemy may have it 
andthe latens schematismus. In investigating the latent pro- | ences,” as expansive motion, ete. After stating the result to in their power to land upon our soil and burn our cities. We 
cess we endeavor to trace the changes which bodies undergo» which he has arrived he concledes thus; ‘And as to prac- | may, however, turn our own foes. Our own hands may ap- 
or may have undergone, from those which are obvious to the || tice, if, in any natural body, a motion can be excited, which || ply the torch to the temple of our glory. If we favor excite- 
senses, through those which are unseen, up to the giving of | shall dilate or expand, and again recoil or turn back upon it. ment, if we dethrone law and raise up physical force, in its 
the form itself, i. e. the ultimate law of the particular nature | self, so as that the dilatation shall not proceed equally, but stead, we must resign all hope of freedom. The axe will al- 
e. g. “in every generation or transformation we are to en- || partly prevail, and partly be checked, any man may doubtless | ready have been laid at the root of the Tree of Liberty. 
quire what is lost or flies off; what is left; what is added; || preduce heat. And this may serve as an example of our) Let every virtuous citizen frown upon excitement. If there 
what is separated; what impels; what obstructs; what pre |) method of investigating Forms.” This hypothesis of Bacon , be grievances, let them be properly redressed, without a re- 
ceeds; what succeeds; what is quick; what is slow, ete. etc. i with regard to heat is one of those which now divide the) sort to means unworthy of those, who have wise and whole- 
But all these things remain unknown and untouched in the | opinions of philosophers, viz. whether it is really matter, a some laws. Let us maintain confidence and love, and then 
sciences, which are at present formed in avery gross and im- Subtle fluid diffused in bodies, or mercly a motion among shall our advancement be sure and steady. The same provi- 
perfect manner.” Prof. Playfair says, “to know the tela their particles. dential hand, that guided us through the dangers and diffi- 
culties of the revolution, will lead us on to that lofty eminence 











tion between the time and the minutest intermediate change |, 


eflected, would be to have a perfect knowledge of the latent | *Introductory to the Tables are the following passages: which, every American desires for his country. 

process.” Thelat. schematismus, or secret strucure of bodies “The raising of anxioms (or principles) from experience is —_ 

is the unseen arrangement of their parts on which so many || divided into three kinds of administrations or helps; 1. for REFLECTIONS. 

of their propertics depends; e. g. the constitution of crystals; ‘the sense; 2. for the memory; and 3, for the reason.” Nature often furnishes us with the most important lessons. 


an attempt to explain electricity by an arrangement of the) 1. “Therefore a just and adequate natural and experiment- Amid all her variations, she has a voice, that addresses us. 
paticles of matter, or by any peculiar structure of bodies | al history is to be procured, as the foundation of the whole Whatever aspect she wears, she presents us with something, 
would be an attempt to discover its form by an inquiry into | thing; for we are not to faney or imagine, but to discover that may be used as food for reflection—that may affect the 
the lat. schematismus. | what are the works and laws of nature.” heart and life. Whether the loveliness of Spring or the drea- 
Having discovered these forms it is the objcct and aim of 2. “Such history must be digested and ranged in proper or- riness of winter cover her, whether the glory of summer or 
human power to induce changes on bodies iri order to ren- || dT} therefore tables and subservient chains of instances aré the sadness of Autumn clothe her, she speaks to us in an in- 
der our knowledge practical, and the advancement of tue usee | to be formed in such manner that the understanding may structive tone and bids us treasure her truths. The thorn 
fularts is greater as this process is more complete. Lord commodiously work upon them.” and the flower alike wo lesson to us. The soft breeze 
Brougham thinks that our philosopher not only anticipated a | 3. “And though this were done, yet the understanding, left 2° se as the harsh wind, the gentle shower as well as the 
greater perfection of human knowledge than it will probably ! to itself and ifs own spontancous motion, is unequal to the Tush tempest brings knowledge to our minds and influence 
ever attain, but also mistook the way in which it is to be || work, and unfit to take upon it the raising of axioms, unless to ste hearts. ; ; ; ; 
converted to practical purposes. “Ile supposes that if’ the |) it be first regulated, strengthened and guarded; therefore in Nothing is more beautifully and impressively taught us, by 
form, or cause, or law, of any quality were known, we should | the third place, genuine and real induction, must be used as | vature, than the Gaeeey of all human calculations. What 
be sila; ip Sasdesing: hat enue on any bedhpy 6: comemmninnne the Key of interpretation.” | was the aspect of the material world yesterday? ae thing 
to it the said quality,” but this might not always simplify the || “The inquiry of forms proceeds in this manner. First all a “a rejoice. There was no sadness in Nature mVEIREs 
arts, fur it is doubtful if we could more easily impart color, ec. || the known instanccs, agreeing in the same nature, though in ' there was not a shade of gloom upon her fair face, The 
g. to bodies, than at present, if we knew the lat. schematismus | the most dissimilar subjects, are to be brought together and smile above was reflected below. Melody resounded through 
on which it depends. Not wholly divested of the spirit of | placed before the understanding. And this collection is to be ‘he groves. All creation appeared to acknowledge the good- 


the alchemist, Bacon gives rules for the transmutation of bo- || made historically without any over hasty indulgence of spec- ness of its Author, and to employ every sign to manifest his 


dies, showing on what conditions the production of gold, for | ulation, or any great subtilty for the present.” glory. From hill to hill and along the vales, the glad an- 
vse , genre ; ’ | | thems of praise echoed. Earth seemed to hold a jubilee 
instance, depends. Sanguine in his expectations of what | aes Ro a iH fter h sed, but the bright i a T ' 
would result from the right pursuit of knowledge, he proposes MARBLE FOR THE MONUMENT. P a Ms ne ro cae hi we ch ap “es 
to found a division of all knowledge into metaphysics and phy- NO XIV | rsemnmerte M re vere aaa me 
ik: Alls eatin aiadalis lamenai hese eee! NO XIV. | and as the dimness of twilight slowly gathered o’er plain and 
metaphysics, and the injury into the efficient cause, the la-| : Original. ne ae 
| — tate. 
tent process and the latent structure, constitute physics, since | : i 
» cons : Liberty and Law. T hat i 
these regard the ordinary course and not the fundamental and | eS scien ian cle iunaeanem adenine ace 





eternal laws of nature.”” No progress has yet however been || evapo ta apuied ae _ ae ini ae ei peer sunlight of heaven _ -_ oe we Is the sky still 
made towards the attainment of such a system. | <epseancnthensy ee ee a | ee ene ae ith sareedinres heard, pubes 
Sethi Bk tet aaah iti Midi } but nevertheless, their union _ pin ee : perfect vn | we go forth and commune with nature, as with a pleasant 
of Induction is formally exemplified by po walhine, hip an in-|) ne sang a ay on acto hrs : re presi ae ad Wee ere je nite ie a a a 
ie Aintetiadsiaaiat tack, Gia: tain anton ati.| sienna nsadienan vies, deciete conan emadimentee 'r- rolling thunder is heard and the quick lightening flashes out 

intelli this Ricemananenatanen naemrhonngtes - !| ests. Nature is their mutual parent. She has established a from the heavy eloud. The storm heats vehemently. 
bles. Table me poo ioe “Siieaemes aa ah a ‘| connexion between them, and 80 long as that connexion is|| Such is the variableness of nature. Is it not so in the 
is eie-dbtustas tae or eet esse preserved, the welfare of man will be promoted. _Let there || moral world? Do not sunshine and storm ‘icre succeed each 
rier gg ny ae ng pinay tie = \ be Jaw without liberty and the rod of tyranny is over us. other? What folly is it then, for us to fix our hearts upon its 
ys, flame, animal bodies, ete. Table 2nd or the i, Let there be liberty without law, and wild excess is the re- | perishing objects and live as if the earth were really a Para- 


uN, . 

Negative Table.” ins i Sua: ehital aan | ay ie 5 

: » Contains instances in which heat is not)! syJ:, In either case, the character, that our hearts fntended |dise, prepared by God for our eternal residence! 
|| us to sustain, is not expported. “he improvements, of which | ee ee 


found; which are, for brevity’s sake parallel to those in Table |! 








Ist. and resembling them in every respect except possze 


at | +s : . . : 
heat; as t} a 8107 || \o are suscentizle, is prevented—mind loses its rightful su. | PRAISE. 
7 as the rays of the moon, the stars, end ecme‘s, similar ‘| t Pact ; 
’ ’ »énd ccmets, similar | pra-racy and the gree’ pursoses of existence ¢-3 but partially || > ae i es P 
to the sun's rays mentioned above, but not known to be capa-| eal cia ial “|| To bespeak praise is forever io be disappointed of it; to 
Fa red. 


' feax it is to deserve it, and to turn one’s back upon it, is to be 
Nothing is more iraportant ina free country, than ‘1.01 che |! sure to have it follow. 
majesty of laws should be preserved. iivery one should be | 


taught to regard them with reverence. ‘.‘ne mind snouid be || Slander is the reven 
early instructed to view them in their true light, and in this j defence. 


ble of imparting heat. Table 3d. or “Comparative Tuble” is 2| 
Comparison of the degrees of heat found in different substan- 
— inquiring into the different degrees in animals, in va- 
tious kinds of flame; in ignited bodies, as tinder, coal and 





ge of a coward, and dissimulation hi 
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ANECDOTE OF DUELLING. | THE AURORA BOREALIS. 
Close to the town of H———, two gentlemen lived under | ov ah Maoiien “Abe, 
the same roof, of opposite principles—the Mr. A. a violent ae. 
radical, the other a confirmed tory, Capt. B. Continued dis-' sige 


cussions brought on continucd squabbles; and these squabbles 
brought on enmity and antipathy to each other. The tory,. 
who was but a half-pay captain, and had really seen service 
with credit to himself, under strong provocation challenged 
the radical, and to his surprize, the challenge was accepted. 
The challenger, however, was not very well pleased with 
himself for risking the comforts and continuance of his half- | 
pay so unadvisedly. Whether it was that his nerves, not | 
naturally weak, had during the peace been put up and oiled, 
together with his military weapons, and were upon taking | 
down, not quite fit for use; or whether continual thinking alone 
upon tiis disagrecable snbjcct, had damaged them, the effect | 
was the same; and had the fecling taken possession of an ar- | 
my instead of an individual, it would have been called a pan- | 
ic. He had at length determined, as there were yet sume 

hours before the dreaded meeting, to go into town of H > Orisin ia. 

and consult a friend as how he might best extricate himself | Bas 

from the affair. On his way, in a narrow part of the road | Deep, dark, tremendous river, that pourest thy flood sublime 
eee 10 the town, unftuntrly he mee i my en ee code 

a man of great stature and very violent;and the road being | Crown’d, sceptred, thron’d in majesty, thou art the King of floods! 
very narrow, he is greatly put too, to know how he should | 

pass him. But as he could not turn back without giving him oe ee thou hast stood, as T behold thee now, 
an advantage, and losing that of conference with is ried fob tn yatta gino yo 
he thought it best to look as fierce and determined as possi- ! Resounding through tiy hollow caves, falls on my list’ning ears. 
ble, and so walk by. He did so, calling up with all his effort 
a very terrible aspect. His big antagonist, too, must have 
his part of intimidation to play, and therefore calls out to 


What art thou, shining, flickering, fading light?— 
Wise men ascribe thee tu electric fires, 

Darting through ether their collected might; 
Gladdening the polar gloom when day expires. 





To me thou seemest as if deep-drawn sighs 
Were breathed by pitying angels in their love; 
And rising, falling, quivering on the skies 
As on a mirror, were exhaled above. 


And when thy pale light yields to redder glow, 
What but angelic blushes for the world 

Are there redected?—for pure angels know 
Shame for our sin:—to their bright gaze unfurled. 


STANZAS 
Written on *Tuble Rock,’ Niagara Falls. 





Behold the overflowing of thy waters passing by, 

The deep too, uttereth his voice and lifts his hands on high! 
: | Tis the alter of the Universe! where clouds of incense rise— 
him as he passes—Mind your time and place, and bring | And the pealing anthem of the floods, rolls through the vaulted skies, 
your coffin with you.” ‘I'he captain was the more frightened | . at : ; 
at this, and did not reach his friend’s house, (a tory attorncy) | =~ ahagrpetaeesen tran antl rie ftom ogmmamaaalll 


. : TEES ae a id | The foot-prints of the Deity are round this wild retreat. 
without plainly indicating his fear by his pale face, trepida- | »p i. janow-a ground,—these rocks, these hills, this mighty water-fall, 


tion and whole manner. ‘He tells his friend, with little cir-,| And thou and [, and ail are Mis, and He is Lorp of all. R. B. 
cumlocution, the dreadful predicament he is in—mentions his ee ee ee 
recently meeting his enciny in the narrow road, and enlarges | WHAT IS DEATH? 


upon his atrocious blood-thirsty and cruel intentions— “Oh, | 
Sir, he bade me bring my coffin with me!” l iy wadlentieanes 

His fricnd first gave him a couple of glasses of wine, and le wmgute f og — of a beloved brother.—See Methodist Prot- 
then desired him to stand in his office, and assured him that 
he would walk to the man’s residence; and endeavor to sce | 
him, or hear something which might prevent mischief. And/| 
upon this errand the attorny started. He had just passed the | 


narrow entrance to the town before mentioned, when he saw! 


(By request.) 
BY LUCY SEYMOUR. 





Original. 
Death—what is death?—that thought will steal 
O’er my mind when sleep would iny eyelids seal, 
And dreams would lend their shadowy dow’r 
To brighten the gloom of the midnight hour! 
Death—what is death? 


aman running very fast, who stopped a moment and asked 





him, for God’s sake, where he should find the Doctor, for 
that Mr. A. was dying.—That be had been taken into a cot- 
tage about an hundred yards farther on, where he remained | 
in a very desperate condition. This very much astonished | 
the attorney, expecting nothing less than to find the object of | 
his mission, dying in a cottage—thither however, he ran, 
and saw a most surprising sight, namely Mr. A. seated in the 
middle of tle room—one old woman pushing a smelling bot- 
tle to his nose, and another throwing water in his face. Af.- 
tera while he came a little to himself, but stlll faint and | 
frightened to the last degree. Sceing the attorney and fecl- 
ing himself somewhat under the protection of the law, he 
seized his hand and said— 

“Tam very glad, indeed, you’re come, sir—I’ll have the 
law of the villian—he liveth on the blood of the country, (the 
poetry of fear, meaning he was an half-pay officer.) | 

“Whom, and what,” said the attorney, “do you fear and | 
mean?” 

“Why, that villian, captian B.” replied Mr. A. “He wrote | 
me a challenge—and so, as I thought he did it only to! rere climes of celestial joy, 
frighten me, God forgive me, I wrote and said I’d meet him. \ iia ye b? 
It isn’t long ago he passed me going into the town, and I told | Scat 
him to mind time and place, bring his coffin with him, think- | 
ing ’twould have led to some jiw, and there would have been 
the end on’t; but he looked at me as if he would have the 
heart's blood of me, and I know he’s now gone to buy powdcr | 
and ball for my murder; but I'll prosecute him, sir.” 

The lawyer told him plainly that, having accepted the 
challenge, he could not prosecute but that he thought captaia | 


It haunts my steps in the giddy throng, 
And blends with the joyous notes of song; 
It mingles with musie’s softest breath, 
Mournfully whispering,— what is death? 
Death—what is death? 





*Tis heard in the tempest’s mighty roar, 

And when my sad spirit would seek to soar, 

Or | bow inthe house of God in prayer, 

It comes like a shade and pursues me there. 
Death—what is death? 





| 
| 
i 
| And then, dear Prother!—thy form appears, 
| Link’d with the visions of gone by years, 
And T dwell on the treasur’d seenes of yore, 
Till my heart bleeds to its inward core— 

For thou art dead! 


| But what is death?—Ict Religion tell, 
1 *Tis to fly from a world where sorrows dwell, 


Then why, my soul, art thou still cast down? 
Why should the tide of grief flow on? 

Hath Jove no balm for thy coming years? 
Must devotion’s light be dimm’d by tears? 


Alas! my Brother, it may not be, 
Thy Sister's thoughts must still cling to thee, 
Thy ‘encer voice is siieat now, 
And ihe camp dews res, on thy manly brow. 
Ah! this is decth. 


B. would forgive him, upon an apology being given. It was! 
given—and it was accepted; the attorney riveted forever to; 

» Te ° . * 1 
him two friends, and acquired the reputation of a most able} 


Death to the hopes of my morning hours, 
To joys which pacs’d like the summer fiowe->, 
To the verdure of feeling which never more, 
Shall recover the freshness that once it wore.— 
Its bloom is past. 


and most humane negotiator. 





READING. 
Thou sleepest low in thy early shroud,— 


That tought must my future pathway cloud. 
Till we meet again on that sunbright shore, 
Where conflicts and grief are felt no more, 


And death comes 208. 
June, 21, 1822, mates - 


The pleasure of reading without application is a danger- 
ous pleasure. Useless books we ought to lay aside, and to! 
make all possible advantage of those from which we may 
cap some fruit. 


— 


| EDUCATION OF FEMALES, — 


If Christianity may be said to have given a Permanent 
‘elevation to woman, as an intellectual and mora] being, itis 
\true that the present age, above all others, has given playfto 
‘her genius, and taught us to everence its influence. | Was 
the fashion of other times, to treat the literary acquirements 
of the sex as starched pedantry, or vain pertentions;—to stig. 
matize them as inconsistent with those domestic affections 
and virtues, which constitate the charm of society. We 
had abundant homilies read upon their amiable weakness and 
| sentimental delicacy, upon their timid gentleness and syh, 


| 


missive dependence as if to taste the fruit of knowledge were 
a deadly sin, and ignorance were the sole guardian of inno, 
cence. Their whole lives were ‘sickled o’er with the Pale 
least of thought;’ and concealment of intellectual power was 
‘often resorted to, to escape the dangerous imputation of mas. 
‘culine strength. 

| In the higher walks of life, the satiries was not withoy 
‘color for the suggestion, that it was 
! ‘A youth of folly, an old age of cares,’ 
land that, elsewhere, ‘most women had no character at all,’ 
beyond that of purity and devotion to their families. Admir. 
jable as are those qualities, it seemed an abuse of the gifls of 
| Providence, to deny to mothers the power of instructing their 
children, to wives the privilege of sharing the intellectual 
| pursuits of their husbands, to sisters and daughters the delight 
| of ministering knowledge in the fireside circle, to youth and 
| beauty the charm of refined sense, to age and infirmity the 
| consclation of studies which elevate the soul, and gladden the 
\listless hours ef dospondency. 
I These things have, in a great measure passed away. The 
|prejudiccs, which dishonored the sex, have yelded to the in- 
‘fluence of truth. By slow but sure advances, education has 
lextended itself through all ranks of female socicty. There 
jis no longer any dread lest the culture of science should foster 
|| that masculine boldness or restless independence, which al- 
jarms by its sallics, or wounds by its inconsistencies. We 
have seen that here, as every where, knowledge is favorable 
{to human virtue and human happiness; that the refinement of 
literature adds lustre to the devotion of piety; that true learn- 
ling, like true taste, is modest and unostentatious;—that grace 
jof manners receives a higher polish from the discipline of 
lthe schools;—that cultivated genius sheds a cheering light 
lover domestic duties, and its very sparkles, like those of the 
| diamond, attest at once its power and its purity. 

There is nota rank of female society, however high, which 

does not now pay homage to literature, or that would not 
blush even at the suspicion of that ignorance, which, a half 
century ago, was neither uncommon nor discreditable. There 
|is not a parent, whose pride may not glow at the thought, 
\that his daughter’s happiness is, in a great measnre, within 
|her own command, whether she keeps the cool, sequestered 
ivale of life, or visits the busy walks of fashion. 
A new path is thus opened for female exertion, to alleviate 
ithe presence of misfortune, without any supposed sacrifice 
of dignity or modesty. Man no longer aspires -to an exciu- 
|| sive dominion in authorship.—He has rivals or allies in almost 
every department of knowledge; and they are to be found 
among those, whose elegance of manners and blamelessness 
lof life command his respect, as much as their talents excite 
|his admiration. 














CARICATURE. 


,an angry thing, or evena learned thing. Caricatures are to 
the natural figure and physiognomy what the ridiculous is 
!!tothe real; of course, caricature is as old as the sense of the 
| absurd, the fantastic, and the exaggerated; all as old as humap 
| society. There are caricatures among the little bronzes fonnd 
' 
{ 


| 
| An Essay Caricature might be made an amusing thing, 
| 
| 
| 





lin the Thebaid, among the marbles, gems, and clays of Her- 
|culaneum, and among the frescoes of Pompeii. The scrateh- 
} es on the soldiers’ barracks in the Roman ruins are caricatures 
| of their centurions and comrades. Every nation of Europe 
jj has had its caricaturist; and even Rome, though under the 
| vigilant eye of the Papacy, always sore on the side of bur- 
|lesque, has exhibited the keenness of the satiric pencil, 

France under Napoleon had the bitterness and the will, bus 
H not the daring. Yet, where the caricaturist could take am 
ata public personage without being sent to the galleys for 
his dexterity, he sometimes struck happily enough. One of 
the best caricatures of the Napoleon era was levelled at Prince 
Borghese, who had married one of Napoleon’s sisters; but 
who was no favorite with either his wife or his formidable 
brother-in-law. The Prince was a good-humored, quiet cree 
ture, with a great fortune and a great stomach. The carici 
turist placed him in the centre of a group of jackasses, the 





| 
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prince exclaiming, with a look of peculiar self.compleacency | 
the burden of the popular French Song, ‘On peut on etre} 
mieux qu’au sein de sa famille?’ (W here can one be happier | 
than in the bosom of his own family?) 

But itis in England that the habits of the people, — 
the investigation of political character, singularly 
ridiculous, and utterly fearless in giving vent to| 
every feeling, have peculiarly fostered caricature, but — 
icature in its higer form. Bunbury, Rowlandson, and a crowd | 
of others fullowed the grotesque in manners; and there - 
few more humorous efforts of the pencil than Bunbury, 
Barber's Shop,’ a display of countenances, all in the various | 
of shaving; some in the agony of intractable 
yards, some in rapture at the new sensation of a clean chin, | 
ie with every feature but the nose shrouded in soap suds, | 
e smiling at their renewed freshness in the mirror. Tri- | 
ding as all this must be in description, and common-place in || 


the touch of the pencil made it a performance of| 


tomed to 
alive to the 


processes 


som 


son 


swlity 
men ble skill; a single line sometimes giving the express- 
ion of a whole countenance, a dot giving a feature, the entir- | 
exhibiting at once the quick conception and the practised fa- 
cility of the clever designer. Bunbury’s ‘Propagation of a 
Lie’ was a still higher conecption, a long line of well dressed 
personages, cach in his turning adding something to a rumor, 
till at last it swelled into a circumstantial falsehood; every | 
successive face, with a new expression, rising in the scale 
from silliness to craft, from craft to mystery; and from mys: | 
tery tothe broad-faced impudence that delighted in a con-| 
scious, fabrication. — Blackwood. 











Love OF LEARNING. 


There is something pleasent in the anecdote which Boswell 
relates, concering Dr Johnson and a boy, who rowed him 
down the Thames. The two friends were conversing upon 
the use of learning, when Johnson said, “This boy rows us 
as well without learning as if he could sing the song of Or- 
pheus to the Argonauts, who were the first sailors.” He then 
called to the boy, “What would you give my lad, to know 
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about the Argonauts?” “Sir,” said the boy, “I would give 
what I have.” Johnson was much pleased with his answer, 
and gave hima double fare. Dr. Johnson then turned to his 
companion, and said, “Sir. the desire of knowledge is the 
natural feeling of mankind” and every human being, whose 
mind is not debauched, will be willing to give all that he has 
to get knowledge.” 

This trath is manifest, and I am persuaded that many 
thousands of working men would be engaged in the pursuit 
oi knowledge, if it were not for their ignorance of the way 
to set about it, and their magnifying the difficulties of the 
task. Where a determination to learn exists, the man will 
succeed; no matter what method he takes. 

The Greek proverb says, Love learning and you will get | 
learning. Set about it—at once—at any subject—with any || 
buok—and you will not fail_—Not that I would undervalue l 
regular system.—Method is valuable, and a methcdical man | 
will do twice as much ina day as his neighbor, just as a! 
good packer will put as much into a trunk. Yet the most 
untoward beginnings if followed up, will end in something. |! 
Ifa man were bent upon clearing a certain forest, it would i 
undoubtedly be best for him to observe some order, and go! 
forward in such a way that the trees should not full over i 
each other, or obstruct his road: yet if he should neglect this || 
and begin anywhere, and werk in any way, provided he con- 
linued moving, he could not fail in time to accomplish his | 
work. I make this observation for the encouragement of 
those who are disheartened by the want of any directions, 
aud by ignorance of the way to begin. 

The ancients tell us that Cato fearned Gréck in his old || 


2ge, Let me entreat those who have passed the prime of 











fap a ae . : . : | 
‘ue without much cducation not to give up in despair. They || 
a ; R el 
tay not learn every thing but they may learn enonzh to shed 


#€ picasure around their declining days.—I have myself 


had puni's ; 
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VComes hiahiten ’ oy : . Pry all 
“Comes uzbituated to the most interesting espects of lif? end} 
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of Rature: the inietliectual eye is purged of its Slm; and 
tangs, the most familiar and cnnoticed, discicse charms in-|| 
neteeng The same objects and events which were i 
‘tery Seheld with indifference occupy now all the powers and | 


“'pacities of the soul; the contrast between the present an 





| which may not be exchanged for the inglorious revel of the 
| thoughtless Bacchanlian; and when the contemplative mind, 


|| feelings of emulative patriotism in the young heart, it is tirat, | 


rected into the path of rational and sober enjoyment. The 


d | have received several numbers of this publication, which as | 











the past serving only to enhance and to endear so unlooked- || records of literature, have afforded us much satisfaction in 
for an acquisition. What Gray hasso finely said of the plea-||perusal. Indeed, we know of nothing in our country that 
sures of vicissitude conveys but a faint image of what is ex-||can surpass it in excellence, sustained as it is by a host of 
perienced by the man who after having lost, in vulgar oc-|} the most popular writers we have, many of whose names we 
le pop » many 
cupations and vulgar amusements, his earliest and most pre-/ find in other popular periodicals, and if we mistake not, we 
cious years, is thus introduced at last to a new heaven and a/| have noticed some of them among the pages of the Ameri- 
new earth: can Monthly Magazine, which, as regards the political par- 
6 7 : . — : 
‘The meanest flow’ret of the vale, | ties, is the organ of the Whigs, as the United States Maga- 
The simplest note that swells the gale, ia fa Rye 
a : aL zine, is of the Democratic Republicans. 
The common sun, the air, the skies, ps as : f 
To him are opening paradise.’ The Magazine is nearly through its second volume. It is 
| Sustained by men of reading of both parties, being valuable 
| ag i i WY } 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. i eves publication. Each number contains om one 
‘The Sea-bird,’ by Elora,—‘The Pyramids of Egypt, by Lucy Seymour,— |} han red pages. Published by Langtree and O'Sullivan, 
‘The Indian quitting his soil,’ by E. J, C., will appear in our next|| Washington, D.C. N. Hickman is the agent for Baltimore 
number. | City. 
We have been favored with a communication from a talented female cor- || Sees 
respondentin England. We hope the return of her muse may be fre- { A sketch of the life, last illness and death of Mrs Mary 
quent, that she may have them inscribed upon our American Monu- || ss : ‘ = 
aiene |, Jane Grosvenor, to which is appended, a sermon on the death 
It affords us great pleasure to be able to present onr readers to-day with a | cf the Right Rev. Bishop Kemp. By the Rev. William E. 


beautiiful piece of poetry, “The Daughter of the Blind,’ from a most in || Wyatt, D. D., Rector of St. Paul’s church. Baltimore, Wil- 
teresting correspondent. ‘The fair author, though young, has been for |! Jiam F, Bayly. 


several years know » most admired writers of s i| aes a ‘ 
et eral y ars known as one of the most admired writers of some of the | ‘This little volume is intended as one of the last rites of af- 
first periodicals of our country. She has a hearty welcome to the pages | 


of the Monument. | tion, that the feelings of a devoted husband can devote to 
sores EES | the memory of.a beloved and intelligent wife. The mana- 
ue aT! |’ script was found among the papers of the late Hon. Thomas 

T ht E M 0 N U Ml fa N T | P. Grosvenor, and published by the friends of the deceased. 
enone ee —_ The sermon by Mr. Wyatt, is in the usual style of that 


‘talented and highly valued minister, and is calculated to be 


———— || of lasting service to such as read, with becoming attention 
BALTIMORE, SATURDAY, JULY 7, 1838. | and reverence, 
Fourtn or suty.—The anniversary of our National inde-|! SoyryeRN LITERARY MESSENGER —The issue for July of 


pendence has come and passed. Its memories of deeds and} of this highly valuable work is already on our table. It is al- 
men, have been awakened anew in the hearts of freemen, |! 


; | ways to us a welcome ‘messenger,’ and is, as usual, filled 
and the proud thrill that awoke to action the spirits of the|! with ‘good things’ for the mind. 
brave, has echoed and re-echoed through many a patriot 


heart, How natarally does the heart go back, when its | New-york mirror.—The last number of this popular jour- 
feelings have been stirred by remembrance, to the years com- || nal commences a new volume, and is embellished with a 
memorated by the festival, to live with men, whose story is | fine portrait of Charles Sprague, the American Poet.—Mrs, 
recorded within its depths? How eagerly it ranges through || Jane Porter is the agent in Baltimore. 

perils and privations—through the storms of war—the roar | 
of battle—the retreat—the final capture, with all the excit- |! 
ing interest those scenes are calculated to produce. There is'|| 
that, in the memories re-enacted of those “trials of the brave,” | 
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PROPER STUNDY OF LADIES. 


Beauty in vain her pretty eyes may roll, 
Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul. 


History and Natural Philosophy, are alone sufficient to furnish 
a woman with an agreeable kind of study; the latter in a se- 
rics of useful observations and interesting experiments, offers 
a spectacle well worthy the consideration of a reasonable be- 
ing. In vain however does nature present her miracles to the 
generality of women, who pay no attention but to trifles; she 
is dumb to those who know not how to address her with inter. 
rogations. 


has returned from the public celebration, where it has been 
refreshed, by a recurrence to the past, it may enjoy a feast, 
in the examination of its own records, beyond any thing that | 
may be conceived in the common pleasures of life; and if| 
there is any circumstance, which is calculated to arouse the | 


in which the noble deeds of his entombed ancestors are re-|| ‘There is scarcely a young lady who has not read, with 

hearsed, and whieh always work up the deep emotions of his_ avidity the great number of idle romances, and puerile tales, 

bosom. | sufficient to corrupt her imagination, and cloud her under- 
We know of no arrangements for the celebration of the 


standing. Had she devoted the saine time to the study of 
* ” »hi annt « Hy ° . . . 
“Fourth of July,” which are capable of affording more plea- history, she would in those varied scenes, which the world of- 


sure, and at the same time, doing more good, than those furs to view, have found facts more interesting and instruct. 
identifying the patriotism of the day, with the interests of ing, What preservation is there against weariness and dis. 
Scientific and Literary societies. The day must, and will be gust, in the society of women of weak and unimportant un- 
eclebrated in some way, by every one, and how many there In vain do they endeavor to fill 
are, who ignorantly imagine they can have no enjoyment, un- the void of their conversation with insipid gaicty; they soon 
less they can drink and carouse with supposed friends? And 


improved understandings? 


exhaust the various funds of fashionable trifles, the news of 

the day and the kackneyed compliments; and are at length 
obliged to have resource to scandal. 

If ladies of the first rank wou!d condescend to form their 

taste upon the best authors, and collect ideas from their use- 

fal writings, conversation would take another turn; and 

this matter, and it 1s to be hoped that their efforts may he their acknowledged merit would banish that swarm of noisy 


into what depths of error may those deceitful impressions 
lead them? By appointing those society festivals, the young 
and unthinking may be won away from their cups, and di- 


Scientific and Litcrary Societies of Baltimore, have moved in 


continued from year to year, and be productive of much geod. j}itore 


illiterate coxcombs, who flutter about them, and who endea- 


Execedingly novel and interesting was the plan adopted’ yer to render them 2s coutemptible as themselves, nen of 

























| by the Temperanes Societies of ovr City. Within an inelo-| conse and learning would then be glad of their company. 
sure, where seats were furnished seMicient fora vest multi! Thoarte in themselves are too amiable te need any recom. 
tude, and 2 rostruin erected, from which orations of the most) mendation: 21! the + they offer to their view have some 
éeumperale 2aeracier were puneed, the young and old analory with woraom, and are like them adorned with the 
of a place, like Baltimore may ccoagcegate, end perform brichte - oglore. 

[the honors of the day with groac satisfaction, Cold water It surcly requires but a small deg-ce of attentson, to be 
toasts Ieave ne sling or siain behind, ind es uicir patriotic | ge-ycts with that wonderfil harmony which reigns through. 
veering, ncae can doubt. out the ariverc?, ond te be arr biticus cf investigating its se- 

‘The celebration of an Amica vourth of culy,in are ik netyes, This iss lence veluae which fs epea to all; 
tional taanne a giciious businces, and we earnestly desire ha ty “4 Gi cCautifal e soa raay be employed without being 
ihat many yet to come, muy Gad us a temperate people, aad tired; this anuecment will banish langour from the sober 





raved to cold water ccle»rctions than at i} a : . : 
ae ee . Wee EIS amucements of the country, aud ropair that waste of intellect 


iis caused by the dicsipation ef the town.—Amiherst 


!! Cabinet. 
Unireo States Macazinz anp Democranic Revizw.—We || 
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Their is no darkness like the cloud of mind, 





































































































































































THE SOUL SHALL NEVER DECAY | 
i 
| 


BY C. M. F. De | 

a {| 
Original. | 

— | 

Still let thy blessings, Nature, be profuse! I 

Spread thy green drapery before our eyes, 

And scatter loveli est roses in our path. 

Oak, strong-limb’d child of earth! throw out thy arms, | 

Thy giant-arms that dare the tempest’s power. | 

Thou, warrior mountain, with thy rock-mailed sides, 

Still frown terriffic from thy awful height— 

Still bathe thy hoary locks in the dark cloud! | 

Roll on thy troubled waves, old Ocean, roll! 

And o’er the rocky wall Nature hath reared, 

Dash down thy world of waters, Cataract. 

Shine on, thou glorious Sun, let thy bright rays | 

Still drive away the fleeting shades of night, | 

And cheer this world of ours. Moon, queen of night!— 

Before whose silvery car, Darkness himself 

Doth haste and seek to hide his horrid form 

In the pavilion of unfathomed space,— 

Still throw the tissue of thy gentle light | 

Around our planet in its silent sleep. 


| 
| 
Yet, time will come when ye must all depart. 1] 
The rose will wither and the grass will fade; | 
A tempest shall o’ertake the sturdy oak 
Whose power shall wrench it from its strongest hold. 
The earth shall heave and cast the mountain down, 
And opening in its stead, shall swallow up 
The roaring billows of the tossing seas. 
Darkness emboldened then shall shade the sun; 
The moon shall veil her radiant face in night— 
The heaven inself shall pass away. 





The soul! — 


| —never cease to have existence. 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 








Jerusalem—but what deep pollution—what intellectua 
ment—what utter insensibility to his own well-being was | 
here manifested. Poor man, if any thing ever served to 
warn me ofthe rock upon which he split, it was his own 
case. For weeks did he haunt my waking and dreaming | 
hours, and the memory of poor B—— will, with me, never | 

E. Y. R. 
Methodist Protestant. 





THE INFIDEL MOTHER, 


BY CHATEAUBRIAND. 


1 abase- | 








A VERSE. 
Translated from the Greek. 


Original. 


Poor Proclus has so long a nose 

He cannot reach it when he blows; 
And if mayhap he chance to sneeze, 
He cannot pray the Gods for ease; 

His ears, alas! are not so near it 
That when he sneezes he may hear it. 


Dickinson College. 


RECEDENs, 








EDUCATION IN THE BACKWOODs, 





How is it possible to conceive that a woman should be an 


'| atheist? What shall prop this reed if religion does not sus-/ 


tainher? The feeblest being in nature, even onthe eve of 


death, or loss of her charms; who shall support her if her 
hopes be not extended beyond an ephemeral existence? For 
|| the sake of her beauty alone, woman should be pious. 


Gentleness, submission, sauvity tenderness, constitute part 


|| of the charms which the Creator bestowed on our first moth- 


er; and to charms of this kind infidelity is the mortal 


foe. 
Shall woman, who takes delight in concealment—who 


never discloses more than half her thoughts, whom Heaven 
| formed for virtue and the most mysterious of sentiments, 
| modesty and love—shall woman, renouncing the most engag- 
i ing instinct ef her sex, presume, with rash and feeble hands, 


to attempt to draw the thick veil which conceals the Divinity? 
Whom doth she think to please by an effort alike absurd and 





| 

| 

Shall it decay? No! but shall calmly look | 

Upon the havoc, and then turn away | 

To live forever. 

Carlisle Pa. 





INTEMPERANCE, | 
Extract from my MSS. 


| sa,and the sophistry of a Bayle, togive usa higher opinion of her 
| genius? Without a doubt she has no thoughts of marriage, for 


| partner? 
| ‘The infidel wife has seldom any idea of her duties; she 


| In the late Education Convention, held at Columbus, Ohio 
| Mr. Johnston, of Carroll, is reported in the Cincinnati rg 
i nal, to have addressed the meeting to the foliowiug effect: 
| “We arein the habit, said Mr. Johnston, of Calling our. 
|| selves the most enlightened, intelligent people on earth, but 
} after the development of this evening respecting Prussia, and 
| even Russia, can we pretend that there is any good foundation 
for this habitual sclf-applause? We call our fellow Citizens 
|, all enlightened and intelligent, surely calculating that they 
H will return the compliment to ourselves, and flattery is more 
|| agreeable to human nature than truth. But what is, what 
| has been, the state of common school education among us! 
|| I well remember when I used to wade three miles, over my 
|| little knees in snow, to the district school. The population 
| was sparse and poor. Our school-house was built of logs, 
| without glass windows, but with plenty of inlets between the 
! logs for air and light—our chimney was of wood. It always 


\sacrilegious? Does she hope, by adding her pretty reasoning |' took the whole time of one boy to pile on fuel enough to keep 
|and her frivolous metaphysics to the imprecations of a Spino- H us any ways worm, and the whole time of auother to pour 


| water down the chimney to keep our school-house from 
taking fire. Our teacher was a good man, and taught us all 


| what sensible man would unite himself for life to an impious i he knew. But his attainments were not great. As to astron. 


‘omy, he never had an idea but that the earth was as flat as 
| the plate on which he ate his beakfast: and as to mathematics, 


| : ‘ ; , | 
| spends her days either on reasoning on virtue without prac- | the difference between the numerator and denominator of a 


About three years ago, while setting alone in a room i |tising its precepts, or in the enjoyment of the tumultous || vulger fraction, was a mystery of science altogether beyoud 


the city of Baltimore, a rapping at the door arrested my at- | 
tention. I called out “come in,” when one of the most! 


pleasure of the world. 
| But the day of vengeance approaches. Time arrives, lead- 


| 
|| his depth. His plan was to begin with us at ‘Booby,’ in the 
| spelling-book, and yo on with us regularly to the story of the 


wretched looking beings that my eyes ever rested upon stood H ing Age by the hand. The spectre, with silver hair and icy I ‘Fox and the Bramble.’ Then in the spring, summer and fal, 


before me. I desired him to be seated. His clothes were 
old and tattered, but gave evidence of having been of the 
finest material—yet from the grotesque appearance they gave 
him, it was evident they were not intended for his person, 


| hands, plants himself on the threshold of the female Atheist: 

perceives him and shrieks aloud. Who shall hear her 
| voice? Her husband? She has none—long, very long; has 
‘he withdrawn from the theatre of dishonor. Her children? 


' she 


t we were all set to work in the bushes, clearing up our farms, 
| and defore the next winter’s school began, it was inveriably, 
found that we had all slipped back to ‘Booby’ again. Soit 
| went on from year to year, and such was the only school, 


but were the cast-off of some benevolent individuals. I enter- Ruined by impious education, and by maternal example, they land such @ie the only teacher I ever enioyed, till 1 went to 


ed into conversation with him, and soon found, that wreck as 
he was, there were still visible the glimmerings of what he 
had once been. He was a man of extencive information— 
of the finest mould of intellect. 
tion that he had once been at the head of a respectable liter-! 
ary institution in Washington city—had been tutor to the | 
children of the celebrated William Wirt; and had given prom-| 
ising. indication of one day being an honor to bis country, | 
and the delight of the circle with which he should associate 
—all of which I afterwards had reason to believe was gen- 
erally correct. But, alas! how fallen—alas! how degraded! 
The sin of intemperence had blighted his fairest prospects——_ 
had quenched his liveliest hopes. Yet he seemed repentant. 
—truly repentant. Said that he was sensible of his moral 
abandonment, and censured not the world, that they stood 
aloof from him, and cast -him from them as a serpent. That 
he designed to retract his wanderings, and once more share 
in comforts he had so unwisely sacrificed. His condition 
touched me deeply, and I could scarce refrain from sheding 
ttears. Upon his statement that he was houseless and _pen- 
niless I gave him what charity I was able, with the entreaty 
that he would not spend it for rum! He promised—departed, | 
and I silently breathed a prayer that he might return to the , 
bosom of his friends, a reformed man. | 
A few days afterwards—not five hundred yards from the! 
very place where he had plighted his vow to drink no more— | 
1 saw the same individual in a state of beastly intoxication— | 
extended upon a cellar door—his coat torn from the waist to. 
the collar—his person covered with mud, and exposed to the! 
wanton insults of the thoughtless and mischievous boys. Oh, } 
how my heart shrunk within at the spectacle! I approached | 
where he lay, and calling him by name, said, “is this you?” | 


I learned from his canversa- | 


He raised his bloated countenance a moment, and fixing his | 


dull eye upon me, with a glance of recognition, he muttered 
“sic transit gloria mundi,” and then relapsed into all the 
moody indifference and stupefaction of a sot! Oh, is there 
any thing so entirely subversive of the best interests of man 
as intemperance? Here was an individual, who, but for this 
vice, might have lived in the approval and confidence of his 
riends—the approbation of God—and finally have received, 
admission into those pearly gates that encompass the New 


concern themselves not about their mother. 


sensible how much more consolatory it would have been to 


|have areligion. Unavailing regret! When the Atheist, at | 


| the term of his career, discovers the illusions of a false phil- 
|osophy; when annihilation, like an appalling meteor, begins 
'to appear above the horizon of death, he would fain return to 
|God: but it is too late—the mind, burdened by incredulity, 
rejects all conviction. 

| How different is the lot of the religious woman! Her days 
|are replete with joy; she is respected, heloved by her husband, 
her children and her household; all place unbounded confi- 
‘dence in her, because they are firmly convinced of the fidelity 
lof one whois faithful to her God. The faith of this Chris- 
‘tian is strengthened by her happiness, and her happiness by 
‘her faith; she believes in God because she is happy, and she 
is happy because she believes in God. 





A SISTER. 


He who has never known a sister’s kind ministrations, nor 
|felt his heart warming beneath the endearing smile and love 
| beaming eye has been unfortunate indeed. Itis not to be 
pened if the fountains of pure feeling flow in his bosom 
|but sluggishly, or if the gentler emotions of his nature be 
lost in the sterner attributes of manhood. 

“That man has grown up among kiad and affectionate sis- 
ters,” I once heard a lady of much observation and experience 
remark. 

“And why do you think so?” said I. 

“Because of the rich developement of all the tender feel- 


ings of the heart.’’ 

A sister’s influence is felt, even in manhood’s riper years, 
and the heart of him who has grown cold in its chilly con- 
tact with the world, will warm and thrill with pure enjoy- 
ment, as some incident awakens within him the soft tones 
and glad melodies of his sister’s voice; and he will turn pur- 
poses which are warped, and false philosophy had reasoned 
into expediency, and even weep for the gentle influence which 
moved him in his earlier years. 


If she surveys 
‘the past, she beholds a pathless waste: her virtues have left | 
no traces behind them. For the first time she begins to be 





study law with a gentleman whom I now see in this assem- 

jbly. But my teacher was a worthy man—peace be to his 
| ashes—it is only last autumn, that with tears of greateful 
|| recollection, I put fresh sods over his grave. But all the peo 
| ple, sir, now expect us to do something to make our common 
| school efficient. When I had saddled my horse to come to 
| this session to attend the legislature, I saw an old gentleman 
| approaching me who could neither read nor write. And who 
|| was he that should presume to approach the representative of 
| Carroll county? He was one of my constituents, sir, and he 
/had come to give me my instructions. ‘Well, Johnston,” said 
he, ‘are you off?” ‘Yes, 1’m off” He seized my hand in his 
} iron grasp, and exclaimed with the deepest emphasis, ‘Do, 
| Johnston, get something done for the school law. Let us have 
| schools.’ This sir, is the first desire of the people of my part 
| of the country, and they are ready to pay the expense.” 


| 


| 
| 


“WHO IS BLENERHASSET?” 


i| 
I Who that promenades in Broadway, but has seen, at some 
| time or other of the day, a youngish man, of medium stature, 
|| a dust or saturnine complexion, and mumping visionary, with 
jhis hand full of gingerbread cakes, which he nibbles ever 
| and anon as he gocs musingly along? He is known as the 
| “Gingerbread Man.” An undecided species of faded pante- 
| loons, “laxatively pendulous,” button up his nether anatomy. 
i His coat, once black, has assumed, in the back, a mottled 
| gingerbread hue. It is as if the color of his daily food had 
| oozed, in saffron distillations, through his epidermis, breaking 
out externally in spots “of a very aggravated type.” In 
front the garment is placed on “a short allowance of bul 
| tons,” which are for the most part shelled out like beans. 
| Buttoned to the throat it yawns in the skirts, which “go 
flip-flappe” beneath the pockets, wherein stores of the wear 
er’s favorite cake are garnered. If you know this persotiag® 
reader, you can answer the memorable question of Wirt 
“Who is Blenerhasset?” Our hero is the only son of that 
distinguished man; and yet he seems but a stranger and * 
pilgrim in the metropolis: 
“And where he goes, or how he fares, 
Nobody knows and nobody cares.” 
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